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THE 


Editorial. 


OREIGN nations who inhabit the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, or who seek to establish spheres 
of influence in the countries bordering on that 
vast expanse of water, know as much about our 
Pacific Coast as we do. They know perfectly 

well that, if at any time they should choose to attack us, 
our possessions in the Pacific Ocean would quickly pass 
from under our control, and the extended coast line of 
the three Pacific States would be defenceless. When a 
representative from California in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington argued his case, he proved too 
much for our comfort if our safety depends upon our 
ability to defend ourselves. He made it clear that by no 
possibility can we raise, equip, train, and keep on call for 
service an army able to defend our Pacific coast from 
attack and invasion, no matter what our defences are. 
The only conclusion is that the friendship of Japan and 
other nations is our sole, as it is our sufficient, defence. 


& 


THE publication of a general catalogue of the Mead- 
ville “heological School, Meadville, Pa., is an event of 
considerable importance to all the alumni and alumnz 
of the school. It will be useful to parish committees 
that are looking up the records of candidates, and will 
furnish many facts for notices of the graduates of the 
school, living or dead. It ought also to be welcomed by 
many of the laity who are interested in the history and 
fortunes of their ministers. The principal compiler was 
Rev. Walter C. Green, librarian. Rev. W. LL. Chaffin 
was an efficient helper, and the Harvard Divinity School 
Catalogue was a mine of information, because over seventy 
graduates of Meadville have studied at Cambridge and 
have been noticed in that useful publication. ‘The old- 
est living graduate of the Meadville School is Rush Rhees 
Shippen, born in 1828 and graduated in 1849. The old- 
est graduates still in active service are George Batchelor, 
editor of the Christian Register, and Charles A. Allen of 


Waverley, Mass. 
Pd 


Gov. Wiison of New Jersey is a man of lofty ideals. 
How he will succeed as an executive officer remains to be 
seen. It is too often the case that men of noble inten- 
tions have limited administrative ability. The reverse 
also is true: some of the most skilful and efficient execu- 
tive officers are blinded by ignoble ambitions and desires. 
In the following sentences Gov. Wilson strikes a note 
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seldom heard in political life and one which, if wrought 
into the work of his office, will make music of rare quality. 
He says of the work before him and his colleagues, ‘Our 
reward will be greater than that to be obtained in any 
other service,—the satisfaction of furthering large ends, 
large purposes, of being an intimate part of that slow 
but constant and ever hopeful force of liberty and of 
enlightenment that is lifting mankind from age to age 
to new levels of progress and achievement, and of having 
been something greater than successful men.” 


Pd 


In many schools and literary societies in the Middle 
West there is more book knowledge of Emerson and the 
literary men of New England and the various shrines of 
literary and historical interest than 1s possessed by the 
people who live in sight of Bunker Hill or. who daily 
pass the Old Granary Burying-ground in Boston. It 
is, therefore, somewhat startling to see in a religious 
paper published in Chicago, an excellent picture of a 
famous homestead in Concord, Mass., labelled, ‘‘ Emer- 
son’s home in Cambridge.” No doubt before this the 
editor has received dozens of corrections written by 
pupils in the high schools. But in our journeys in the 
North-west we were surprised to find men and women 
living in luxury who could not tell whether the rock where 
the Pilgrims are said to have landed was in Plymouth, 
Salem, or Boston, or whether Emerson was a philosopher 


or a maker of pianos. 
os 


LORD CURZON, in a recent rectorial address at Glasgow 
University, discussed, among other questions, the re- 
lations of Christianity to the native religions of India. 
He did not believe that Christianity would supersede 
the Asiatic philosophy and doctrine. One reason he 
gave for this belief was that, unlike the pagan religions 
of Europe, the Eastern religions do give a definite and 
intelligible theory of the relations of God and man, which 
satisfy the spiritual aspirations as well as the day-to- 
day requirements of the Oriental. Moreover, he be- 
lieves that Christianity is so associated with Western 
overlordship that the Asiatic will regard the acceptance 
of it as the abandonment of his own national ideals; and 
yet he holds that Christianity has exerted a powerful 
influence on the morality of the people. He says, “It 
has taught the East philanthropy: it may still teach it 
pity.” He believes it will have a great influence in the 
emancipation and education of women, and the heritage 
of science which has come to it through missionary 
endeavor and education is, and will be, of incalculable 
benefit. 

Pad 


Many years ago Mr. Haskell, then editor of the Boston 
Transcript, in an after-dinner speech complained, in a 
semi-humorous fashion, of the ministers who besieged 
the editorial office on Monday morning. He had the old- 
fashioned notion that ministers should wait for fame to 
come to them and should not solicit it by importunity. 
In a recent number of the Transcript a somewhat similar 
complaint is made. The editor says that of the three 
hundred and thirteen places of worship of various kinds 
in Boston the ministers are in the main ‘‘able and de- 
voted men who have no eye on the Monday newspapers.” 
There are about a dozen, however, who, some of them 
being scandal-mongers, have the itch for notoriety and 
have “‘the ear and the attention of the sensational press.”’ 
The editor condemns in severe language these men while 
praising those who are doing a man’s work man fashion. 
We have watched the ministerial profession for many 
years and have yet to learn that any desirable reputation 
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is made by the men who run after it and seek it in what 
seem to them to be enterprising ways. Many a good 
man has come to grief because he felt obliged to trust 
such methods: some men have succeeded in spite of 
them, but the majority of those. who win the honorable 
rewards of well-doing take what comes to them and thrive 
upon the good opinion of their fellow-men. 
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In Greater New York there are five hundred thousand 
Italians. ‘They bring with them all the good qualities of 
their race, which are many and admirable, and they also 
bring with them burdens of—poverty, ignorance, and 
crime which create-problems which are often appalling. 
The overcrowding in the poorer quarters is largely due 
to this influx of Italians. In time, no doubt, most of 
them, as many already have, will work themselves free 
of impediment and furnish a new, prosperous, and de- 
sirable element to be wrought into the fabric of what we 
call civilization. Meanwhile, a half a million foreigners, 
unused to our standards and eager to share the wealth 
which they see lavished about them, will create burdens 
calling for all the wisdom, charity, and skill at our dis- 
posal. They create a great city in a great community 
and will have a casting vote whenever they consciously 
hold the balance of power in the city of New York. 


od 


To wipe out with the besom of criticism and destruc- 
tion all the denominational and ecclesiastical institutions 
of any country, in the hope that pure religion and un- 
sectarian fellowship would take the place of that which 
was destroyed, would be something like destroying all 
the homes of a great district in the hope that something 
more desirable would take their place. Any home may 
be better than no home at all, and any form of religious 
organization may serve a temporary purpose, while 
better things are on the way. Some day the barriers 
will fall which now separate the Roman, Greek, and 
Oriental Christian churches and the Anglican and other 
Protestant churches of Europe and America. But, if 
these barriers were suddenly to fall, before spiritual — 
preparation for the change was made, the result would 
be religious anarchy and moral desolation. In time 
human nature would right itself and a new chapter would 
be opened in the religious history of the world, but much 
needless waste would mark the process of reconstruction. 


The Church and the World. 


We are happily rid of the superstitious notion that the 
world is desperately wicked and a very unsafe place to 
live in, and that the Church is a divinely ordained and 
constructed refuge to which men can flee for safety in 
this life, and that from this holy refuge a door opens 
through which one slips into the life eternal, free from 
condemnation and eternal punishment. We say we are 
happily rid, recognizing the fact that the majority of the 
Christian world still holds to such a conception of the 
Church. In its time this way of regarding the Church 
was of great advantage to those who were trying to bring 
mankind under the rule of righteousness, and it was not 
without virtue for the lawless and the unruly. There 
was at times something royal and majestic in the way in 
which they who represented the Church uttered the word 
of command to the rulers of this world and to their dis- 
obedient subjects. When any man could stand; as he 
believed, with a full consciousness that his commission 
was of divine origin, and could impress this belief upon 
those whom he faced, there was something sublime in the 
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note of authority and in the suggestion of something 
behind this human figure which was eternal, clothed with 
infinite power and expressed in the immutable laws of 
righteousness. ‘ 

With the passage of time this personification of the 
divine power has lost its meaning and influence with 
those who are leading the intellectual and moral progress 
of the world; but, nevertheless, while they recognize 
the Church as of human origin, they also see in it the 
human representation and personification of eternal 
principles which are coming to recognition in human laws 
and human conduct. ‘They see, also, that the Church is 
the only institution which devotes itself to the disclosure 
of the moral ideal and its embodiment in the common 
life of man. If they are wise, they see that with all 
its superstitions, bigotries, faults, follies, and blood- 
stained history, the Church has contained within itself 
the seeds of truth and righteous living which were not in 
equal perfection found elsewhere. The two poets, Samuel 
Johnson and Samuel Longfellow, were in their time com- 
monly regarded as outcasts from the Christian Church, 
and were themselves willing to endure the opprobrium 
rather than to allow their honesty to be put to the ques- 
tion; and yet their two hymns concerning the everlasting 
foundations of the Church, or the City of God, rank with 
the best hymns in the language, and are to-day accept- 
able even to the members of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In our time it has become a fashion with some to say 
that the old commission of the Church to work directly. 
upon the individual heart and conscience, and to prepare 
men, women, and children for a noble service in the world, 
has become antiquated, and that now it must be, if not 
superseded, at least supplemented by a great work in 
the organization of society. A remark frequently made 
by those who consider themselves experts in sociology 
is that now the most of humanitarian work is done by 
men and women who are outside of the Church. While 
we hold that the statement is not true and is indeed 
grievously false to the facts, we should say that, if it were 
true, it did not invalidate the claim of the Church to be 
the moral and social, as well as the religious, leader of the 
world. When these wise and successful organizers who 
are working outside of the Church call for recruits, for 
those who are skilful in the doing of good deeds and in 
earing for their fellow-men, they draw their volunteers 
mostly from the ranks of those who have been prepared 
for such service by careful training in the Church. More- 
over, these wise and skilful leaders are themselves, either 
in their own experience or in that of their fathers and 
mothers, the direct product of the institution which they 
now would set aside. Furthermore, the Church may 
properly say to the leaders of mankind, Govern states and 
administer just laws, and we will furnish men and women 
trained to obedience and to service. Take upon yourself 
the work of education in science and the humanities, and 
we will furnish men and women with good hearts and 
consciences, well disciplined, who, with proper intellect- 
ual equipment, will be the wise leaders of the young. 
Organize for social betterment, for the reduction of 
poverty and crime, for the uplifting of the multitude, 
for the abasement of the haughty and the selfish, and we 
will furnish men and women who regard themselves as 
executors of the divine will, ministers of God well fur- 
nished for every good work. Organize in as many ways 
as human need shall dictate, choose your ground, lay out 
your plans, prepare yourself for the co-operation of wise 
and good persons, and we of the Church will devote our- 
selves with all our powers to the work that no institu- 
tion is doing or can do,—that of preparing human beings 
to live their lives and to enter, each according to his 
gifts and opportunity, into the service of those who are 
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ruling and guiding the world from the darkness of bar- 
barism into the light of civilization. Without the kind 
of training which the Church gives, and which no other 
institution excepting the home does give, all plans of 
organization for human betterment would be as chaff 
driven away by the wind. 

That there is need enough, a crying, desperate need, 
of a reorganization or a rectification of every system of 
industry and social life is evident enough to any one who 
is not a fool or a bigot. But, as the military academy 
does not plan the battles that are fought in the field, and 
as the authorities at Annapolis do not control the course 
of squadrons at sea, although the course and the battles 
are directed by men who studied at West Point and the 
Naval Academy, so the Church, if it is wise, does not 
attempt to do the work in the field for which it furnishes 
both wisdom and workers. 


Is the Revival Era ended? 


We are not surprised that some of the leading relig- 
ious journals of the country are announcing, not always 
with satisfaction, that the revival era has passed forever. 
The habit of attributing to the Holy Ghost certain psychic 
phenomena can hardly be continued in the scientific 
light of the present day. In the Reform Church Review 
we are told that in many cases “revival displays are purely 
hypnotic,” and the author does not hesitate to say that 
what was called the “power,” under Wesley’s preaching, 
was of the same sort. We have been learning recently 
a good deal about “‘suggestion’”’ as a mental force in work- 
ing psychic results. ‘The power of suggestion can account 
for a large proportion of revival manifestations, so that 
we need not attribute it to anything supranatural. 

The danger involved is something awful to consider; 
for, if the power is purely that of man, then the man 
cannot be too devoted to the truth nor too honorable in 
his conceptions of character. On the contrary, not a 
few of our great revival leaders have been men of coarse 
texture and shallow apprehensions of responsibility to 
individuality. Davenport, himself a Methodist preacher, 
pictures the work of a selfish professional as something 
very like that which “‘the feline employs when she steals 
on the helpless bird.” It is amazing that this sort of 
power, the cheapest, the most animal, should have been 
attributed to the Holy Ghost. It is not so long ago that 
one could hardly hold his place in the ministry if he did 
not submit to the intrusions of these dealers in ‘“‘Mag- 
netism.”” We have known of more than one of the 
pioneers in resistance being driven from his pulpit. Whole 
towns became magnetized—or shall we call it hypno- 
tized?—by these rank claimants of superior relations with 
God. Rev. Dr. Klein, in the article to which we have 
referred, describes the ordinary revival as certainly dan- 
gerous in its conditions. It begins by rousing the 
anticipations of a community to the highest pitch. Ab- 
solute submission of the will is demanded, and questioners 
or doubters are put under a ban that amounts to excom- 
munication. ‘There are persons in every community who 
immediately fall under control. These lead the way, 
whereas intellectually they should be relegated to the rear 
of social undertakings. ‘Their experience has no more 
right to lead in religious affairs than in political. They 
are generally weaklings in all ways, and, when not con- 
verted to religion, are converted to something else. 

Starbuck gives us a census of experiences, showing 
the length of time during which certain individuals 
retained the excitement and hypnotic influence of a re- 
vival, and the reaction, with shame and repugnance, 
if not vice. Dr. Buckley gives us an account of a noted 
criminal who led the way, and was followed by nearly 
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the whole community, every one being stricken down 
by what was:supposed to be the influence of God. We 
have seen a whole churchful swayed in a single half hour 
into ‘“‘conversion.”” ‘The converts included some of the 
sweetest characters in town as well as some of the 
worst. Noone could resist the influence that accumulated, 
unless by vigorous exercise of will, if not a spirit of an- 
tagonism. It took several days for any one to recover 
nerve control. 

But, if these methods and intents are passing away, 
what is going to take their place? If the revival is to 
be given up, with what shall we replace it? The crowd 
has still to be moved as a crowd. We believe in logic, 
and we have immense confidence in a plain presentation 
of facts. We have seen men like Wendell Phillips 
moving only his index finger, and persuading a huge 
concourse into sobriety and justice. It seems to us that 
what we want just now is to make sure of our leaders. 

We need men inspired not to convert the people to 
their own notions, but to induce them to prefer the right. 
While we place all due confidence in ordaining bodies, 
yet we cannot be blind to the fact that many of those who 
carry credentials are utterly unfit for pastoral minis- 
tering or to lead the people in the ways of him who sends 
his rain on the just and on the unjust—and excludes no 
one from the Golden Rule. Children certainly should 
never be subjected to the hypnotic influence or the per- 
suasive pounding of noisy declaimers. 

In the second place we need a recognition of the full 
rights of personality and the sacredness of personal free- 
dom. Constraint of will is more criminal than constraint 
of body. Anything approaching hypnotism is dangerous 
when allowed to affect character. Let us understand 
also that ‘‘Love”’ is not of necessity a saving force. What 
we want is the helpful power of truth, and thoroughly 
sincere men to present it. Back of this our educational 
system should have for its direct purpose to establish 
individual choice. ‘There is too much of the teaching 
how to think and how to believe, and not how to examine 
and to determine. The youngest child should be taught 
to see, to study, to examine, and to believe only on the 
basis of ascertained facts. When our young people are 
constantly trained along this line, the power of ignorant 
and aggressive teaching, whether from the pulpit or 
elsewhere, will be minimized. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Foolishness of Preaching. 


It does not take a competent minister many years to 
realize all that the apostle and his contemporaries could 
have meant by the “foolishness of preaching.’”’ ‘The 
pulpit may be the preacher’s throne, and the function 
of the pulpit may be susceptible of the highest interpre- 
tations; but there are moments in the lives of all right- 
minded preachers when it seems as if the wells of inspi- 
ration had been pumped dry. ‘Their utterances, both 
in form and substance, fall so far below what they ear- 
nestly desire that they hasten away from church to the 
seclusion of their “dens,’’ haunted by an overpowering 
sense of failure. The minister who never has this expe- 
rience must be either very young or hopelessly self-suffi- 
cient. If he writes his sermon with great care, he is often 
overtaken by the thought that he is threshing old straw, 
and that there is nothing new and fresh under the sun. 
If he speaks off-hand and without notes, he leaves the 
pulpit benumbed and vacant-minded, wondering if he 
has really said anything at all, or how much he has said 
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that ought to have been omitted and how many things 
he has omitted that ought to have been said. And, 
more serious than any other consideration, he is sickened 
and humiliated with a sense of general unworthiness, 
a painful feeling of incapacity for a task that ought to 
employ only the wisest heads and the stoutest hearts. 
One of our ablest and most eloquent preachers, not long 
since, when suffering from a sudden consciousness of the 
“foolishness of preaching,” exclaimed, “Sometimes I won- 
der how long it will be before my church discovers what 
a poor stick it has upon its hands.” 

But the foolishness of preaching is not the only kind 
of foolishness that might be mentioned. ‘There is also 
the foolishness of discussion, and the latter is at the pres- 
ent time the greater foolishness of the two, because more 
is expected of it. 
fu If one man sometimes goes away from a public assembly 
overwhelmed by the foolishness of his own preaching, 
how many ought to go away from many an up-to-date 
“‘discussion’’ sickened with a sense of mental perversity 
and intellectual emptiness! 

A speaker comes before his audience to present some 
important matter. He has spent many days, perhaps 
years, in the preparation of his address. He has viewed 
it from every point. He is anxious to impart the exact 
truth, unbiassed by former prejudices and uninfluenced by 
momentary impulse. 

After he has spoken, there is to be a “‘discussion.”” In 
a general way there are two mental attitudes in the au- 
dience. First, there are those who come to listen and to 
learn. ‘They are attentive disciples for the time being. 
They want to know the results of this speaker’s experi- 
ence. They accept him in good faith. They will want 
to think over what he says. ‘This will take some time. 
‘These people will probably not take part in the discussion. 

Secondly, there are those who come to listen and to 
discuss. ‘They are on the alert. They cannot afford to 
listen receptively and in the judicial spirit. If they are 
going to “speak,” they must seize something worthy 
their intellectual acumen and work it up into a speech. 
Whether what they say will be pertinent or not matters 
less to them than that they take part in the discussion. 
The prevalence of this attitude accounts for the weary 


look that overspreads the speaker’s face while his address. 


or paper is being discussed. From the floor comes a 
fusillade of irrelevant constructions of the speaker’s words, 
various apprehensions of his aim and purpose, and sev- 
eral exhibitions of ready wit and smart retort that win 
more or less applause. When the discussion is over, 
many of the audience have only a vague impression of 
what they came there to find out, a few more are morti- 
fied to remember that they were foolish enough to speak, 
a few others secretly rejoice at the thought of their foren- 
sic ability, and the lecturer himself wonders whether or 
not his kind of a life is worth living. 

That in discussion we have a remedy for all sorts of 
human ills is a modern illusion. It is as great an error 
as to suppose that by preaching alone the world is going 
to be sustained. To realize the foolishness of preaching 
is a means of grace, especially for the preacher; but to 
be subjected to the average discussion is to leave a person 
in doubt as to whether the human mind is a medium of 
truth or a mere juggler of ideas. 

However difficult it may be to extenuate the foolish- 
ness of discussion, where and when it is foolish, it is fort- 
unate for us all that the sense of the foolishness of preach- 
ing, when examined, turns out to be nothing more nor 
less than a safeguard of spiritual sincerity. With the 
Apostle Paul it might have meant simply the opposite 
of the “wisdom of this world,’’ but to the modern preacher 
it is a reminder to search and try his own ways. It con- 
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strains him to notice whether his preaching is important 
to him as a “performance,” or whether a vital necessity 
determines the character of his message. If his preaching 
as a performance is utterly subordinated to his preaching 
as a vital necessity, treating what he knows to be the 
actual conditions of the people before him, it may be 
called severe, dramatic, or ‘‘highly intellectual,” but it will 
never be called foolish. As preaching, it will be called 
good preaching if it conveys vitality. ‘The remedy for 
the foolishness of preaching is spiritual life,—the soul 
revitalized and the heart warmed and quickened by 
human sympathy, the mind replenished and strength- 
ened by a larger knowledge of human experience,—the 
whole being renewed by a clearer consciousness of God 
and a belief in the preacher as his spokesman. 

Preaching as a performance is, and must be, essentially 
foolish. Preaching as a spiritual function is, save prayer, 
the highest form of human expression. 

LEwIs G. WILSON. 


Current Copics. 


DEVELOPMENTS in the Senate during the past week 
have cast much doubt upon the ability of the President 
and his advisers to bring to a vote in the upper chamber 
of Congress the McCall Bill, making effective the agree- 
ment of reciprocity with Canada, which was put through 
the House of Representatives on Tuesday of last week. 
In anticipation of obstructive tactics by “‘stand-pat”’ 
senators, the President announced through Mr. McCall, 
on February 19, his determination to call an extra ses- 
sion of the coming Congress after the final adjournment 
of the present body on March 4, if the opponents of the 
measure should succeed in blocking action upon it. 
This attitude of the executive, it was explained by Mr. 
McCall, was the outcome of Mr. Taft’s conviction that 
international obligations impose upon him the duty of 
bringing the bill to a vote with the least possible de- 
lay. A notable feature of the situation was the public 
announcement, last Tuesday, of Mr. Aldrich’s support 
of the agreement with Canada. Senator Aldrich had 
been regarded as the opponent of any present modifica- 
tions of the tariff law of which he is co-author with 
Representative Sereno E. Payne. 


ed 


Some facetious references to the Stars and Stripes by 
Representative Champ Clark, the speaker-to-be, in the 
course of the closing debate on the McCall Bill in the 
House. last week, has evoked a tempest of discord on 
both sides of the Atlantic. President Taft, in response 
to a very general impression at both London and Ottawa 
that Mr. Clark had seriously advocated the annexation 
of the Dominion, took pains, in a letter made public two 
days after the memorable witticisms had been spoken, 
to deny categorically any tinge of political purpdse in 
the pending agreement. Nevertheless, orators and pub- 
licists in Canada and England emphasized their opposi- 
tion to a reciprocal arrangement between the two great 
contiguous countries on the reinforced ground of peril 
to imperial unity,—a peril which, they pointed out, has 
been conclusively indicated by the future speaker of 
the House of Representatives in the heat of a patriotic 
transport. 

a 

At Ottawa the literal interpretation of ‘Mr. Clark’s 
flight of figurative eloquence confronted Premier Lau- 
rier’s government with a serious task in allaying a 
growing suspicion of the ultimate purposes of American 
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statescraft, and it early became apparent that energetic 
measures would have to be employed to meet the argu- 
ments of the opposition. Mr. Clark’s own unqualified 
repudiation of anti-imperial sentiment in his references 
to the hospitality of the Stars and Stripes, and his em- 
phatic explanation that he had only meant to lighten 
the weight of a heavy debate, did not appear to dispose 
of the spectre of annexation which his words had evoked. 
So productive a soil did the sinister seed find in the pop- 
ular imagination throughout the dominion that at the 
beginning of this week there were not lacking prophets 
in Ottawa who foresaw the rejection of the agreement 
in Parliament on the ground that the tone of the discus- 
sion at Washington had indicated anticipations of im- 
perial disruption. 
Pd 


AN interesting, and perhaps dangerous, situation was 
disclosed in the Far East on February 16, by the news, 
from St. Petersburg, that the Russian government had 
forwarded to Pekin its ultimatum demanding compli- 
ance by China with the terms of the treaty of 188r. 
The chief points which the Russian foreign office em- 
phasized in its note to Pekin were special trade privileges 
and freedom from import duties in Mongolia, and in all 
the territory beyond the Great Wall, and the opening 
of three new Russian consulates in China. In the event 
of China’s failure to recognize these rights of Russian 
citizens as provided in the treaty, the authorities at 
Pekin were notified that a Russian military demonstra- 
tion would begin forthwith in the district of Ili. To this . 
ultimatum the Chinese foreign office replied on Feb- 
ruary 20 with the announcement of its complete willing- 
ness to carry out the terms of the treaty of 1881, coupled 
with a refusal to concede any new rights. With this 
reply, the Chinese legation at Washington informed the 
State Department, Russia promptly declared herself con- 


tent. 
wt 


In the mean while, however, Russian troops are being 
concentrated upon the district 'of Ili, and the question 
as to the interpretation which Russia will place upon 
the provisions of the treaty remains open. ‘The panicky 
tactics of the Chinese foreign office indicate, too, that 
Pekin has little confidence in its own theory that the 
Russians have been pacified by an answer which fails to 
meet the specific points presented in the ultimatum from 
St. Petersburg. It is suggested at Washington that the 
provisions of the treaty of 188xz, which include special 
rights of trade, influence, and extra-territoriality, is in 
conflict with Mr. Hay’s declaration of the inviolability 
of China, to which all the powers having interests in the 
Far East subscribed. The intimation is*not lacking, 
also, that in the event of an appeal to the United States 
by China in the present crisis the State Department 
would regard it as its plain duty to make inquiries at St. 
Petersburg, calculated to convey the desire of the Amer- 
ican government to maintain the international agree- 
ment which it fathered. 

Pad 


Tue attitude of Japan toward the Russian represen- 
tations at Pekin is one of the pivoted factors in a highly 
complicated situation. Russo-Japanese relations have 
altered greatly since the signatures of Witte and Komura 
were appended to the treaty of Portsmouth. It is re- 
called that Russia has stood by with friendly tolerance 


‘while Japan consolidated her position in Manchuria and 


made Japanese control of Korea irrevocable by the act . 
of annexation. ‘There have been wide-spread suspicions 
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that Russian acquiescence in Japanese plans of expan- 
sion at the expense of China was purchased at the cost 
of some well-defined return favor by Japan. The exist- 
ing dispute between Russia and China will serve the pur- 
pose of disclosing the actual relations between the foreign 
office at Tokio and that at St. Petersburg concerning 
the future of Northern China. ‘The Russian press fore- 
shadows the probability of an abstention by Japan from 
any international movement to place obstacles in the 
way of the latest Russian aggression upon Chinese ter- 
ritorial and commercial interests. 


Brevities. 


The words that intelligent and supposedly well-edu- 
cated people can misspell and mispronounce are sur- 
prisingly numerous. 


The problems which confront the white man in Africa, 
north and south, are formidable and daily increasing 
in difficulty and importance. 


The wise man will not allow even nine-tenths of error 
in any system of thought to blind him to the merits of 
the one-tenth which is pure truth. 


In a sense the Catholic Church is right in claiming 
that the Church is not the product of the Bible, but the 
Bible is the product of the Church. 


If liberal thinkers really lost what those who believe 
in the plenary inspiration of the Bible think they do, 
the loss would be irreparable and ruinous. 


The reason that modern criticism of the sacred script- 
ures of all nations does not cause a total shipwreck of 
faith is due to the fact that faith made the scriptures. 


Wordsworth’s religion of nature included many spirit- 
ual elements not usually numbered in a catalogue of 
the attributes of nature which lie outside of the human 
soul. 


The public speaker who is not thoroughly trained may 
surprise himself by looking up the pronunciation of every 
word in a newly written address in some standard dic- 
tionary. 


A learned professor is quoted as saying that wherever 
Christianity is established there is a steady rise in the 
average length of life. If this be true, what a glorious 
proof of the value of liberal Christianity, the advocates 
of which are famous for their cheerful living and great 
longevity! 


Letters to the Editor. 


Other Episcopalians. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have just read the letter signed ‘‘Episcopalian’”’ in 
your issue of February 9. I, too, have been in receipt 
of your paper “through anonymous kindness,” and have 
greatly appreciated the courtesy which almost always 
characterizes your utterances with regard to others. I do 
not think, therefore, that you will deny a simple parish 
priest the space for a few relevant remarks. Perhaps 
‘“‘Episcopalian’s’’ observation of my brother American 
‘Catholics has been as wide-spread as my own, but I am 
sure it has not been so intimate. 
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I am convinced that the clergy as a whole are absolutely 
sure of the truths taught by the Church, that this faith 
is an intelligent submission to a divinely instituted guide, 
and that these truths are being candidly taught to an 
ever-increasing number of faithful laity. 

So far as. our personnel is concerned, I am sure that 
there are very few, either priests or laymen, guilty of 
the sort of double-dealing in which your correspondent 
seems to think we are at one with him. For the most 
part, whatever their intellectual shortcomings, they are 
honest men. Honest men do not retain open membership 
in. an institution whose doctrines they (anonymously) 
disown and in whose clergy they express (anonymously) 
their lack of confidence. PRIEST. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

T am another ‘‘Episcopalian’”’ who so thoroughly appre- 
ciates the gift of the Christian Register that I want to 
thank the donor or donors for the year’s subscription. 
I have more than once made the remark that it is the 
most satisfactory religious paper—z.e., the most read- 
able as such—that comes into my study. It is replete 
with genuine religious reading matter and at the same 
time is free from platitudes and mere pious sentiment. 
Many of the articles might well be written for, and would 
be acceptable to, Trinitarian papers of the better class, 
and some of the sermons would be welcomed by the 
most orthodox congregations. All this I am glad to say, 
and I wish to add that I find so much in each number 
from week to week that is suggestive and helpful to me 
that I am seriously thinking of subscribing for it at the 
expiration.of the year. Much as I am flooded with other 
weeklies and monthlies, I should greatly miss its visits 
if I were obliged to do without it. 

After saying so much in this vein, you will scarcely be 
prepared to learn that I do not agree for a moment with 
“Episcopalian,” in last week’s edition, in his proposition 
to make Unitarianism the centre of a united Christendom. 
To my mind it is wholly inadequate. Any system or 
theory which rejects the incarnation of the Son of God 
could never satisfy but a very small number of earnest 
Christians. It does not go deep enough. Christianity 
would be short-circuited without this cardinal truth as 
its central doctrine. It would have no solid groundwork. 
It would be merely nominal. Some other form of relig- 
ion would answer the purpose as well. The doctrine of 
the unity of the Deity is important, but the human 
heart and the human race cry out for a fuller revelation. 
Neither Judaism nor Mohammedanism satisfies the 
hungry soul. Christianity as revealed in the Gospels 
alone meets the demand, and the Gospels give us the 
Incarnation as its basal fact and doctrine. 

E. H. M. 


The One Life. 


There is positive danger in ecclesiasticism in the en- 
terprises which organize churches, congregations, or 
philanthropic societies, if you interest yourself so much 
in the machine as to neglect, first, the power which drives 
the machine, and, second, the purpose for which the ma- 
chine is driven. 

To bring in the reign of God,—that is, the purpose,— 
to do this as fellow-workers with God, his life with 
our life, his spirit with our spirits,—this is the motive 
power,—to live and move and have our being in our 
God, whether in the forest, in the field, or in the work- 
shop, never forgetting that the weakest and humblest 
of us can do something in that high companionship. 


Epwarp E. Hae. 


i 
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Along the vine-embowered hills of France 
Sounds Angelus, and mérry lads and maids 
Pause in their jocund songs with downward glance, 
And meekly bow within the vintage shades. 
At selfsame hour, from gilded minaret 
Muezzin calls the faithful soul to prayer! 
And far across the world, where glows sunset 
In forest aisles,—fanned by the pure, sweet air 
Of heaven, rich-roofed by stars,—the Red Man kneels 
To the Great Spirit. Thus man’s yearning heart 
Would fain reach thee, O God; thus conscience feels 
Her way through dark to thee and where thou art! 
Who says thou wilt not hear thy children, all, 
When thou hast said, “‘I am thy Father,—call!”’ 
—Zitella Cocke. 


Who was John Robinson? 


BY REV. WALTER H. BURGESS, B.A. 


HT. 


There have been several conjectures about the identity 
of John Robinson, pastor of the Pilgrim fathers. It has 
been suggested that he might have been the John Robin- 
son who entered Emmanuel College at Cambridge on 
March 2, 1593, and proceeded to his degree of Master 
of Arts in 1600 and to the status of B.D. in 1607. ‘This 
John Robinson was appointed perpetual curate of Yar- 
mouth in 1609; but, as the pastor of the Pilgrim fathers 
was by that time in Holland, it is clear this must have 
been another clergyman of the same name. Another 
suggestion that has received wide acceptance is that he 
was the son of John Robinson, D.D., who was president 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, from 1564 to 1572. This 
John Robinson was a Yorkshireman, who had been edu- 
cated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. He was a great 
pluralist, holding many offices and benefices in the Es- 
tablished Church. In 1572 he became precentor of 
Lincoln Cathedral, and in 1586 was archdeacon of that 
diocese. He enjoyed the confidence of Whitgift, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,«and died in March, 1598. ‘This 
suggestion had thus much in support of it, that. evidence 
seemed to point to Lincolnshire as the place from which 
Robinson the pastorcame. Joseph Hall, a contemporary, 
distinctly says of Robinson, “Lincolnshire was your 
county.” But there was nothing more than this to sub- 
stantiate the conjecture. The writings of Robinson do 
not indicate that he was brought up in such surround- 
ings as would mark the household of Dr. Robinson the 
popular prebendary and cathedral dignitary. The dis- 
covery of the domicile of Bridget White, wife of the 
pastor at Sturton, in the county of Nottingham, led me 
to look more closely into the history of that parish in 
the period at the opening of the seventeenth century, 
to see if any trace of a Robinson family could be found 
there. As a result of my researches, I came upon the 
will of a ‘John Robinson of Sturton yeoman,” whom I 
at once took to be the father of John Robinson of the 
Pilgrim church at Leyden. The document is dated 
March 14, 1613. It makes a bequest to the poor of the 
parish of £6, 13s., 4d. Then follows the bequest: ‘‘to 
John Robinson my eldest son five marks & to his wyfe 
XXs. & to John their son fourtie shillings & to everie 
of theire other children XXs. apiece.” 

Now the bequest to the eldest son is less than the 
bequest, which follows, to the younger son William, 
brother of the pastor, to whom “one hundred and five 
pounds” was left. How is that to be accounted for? 
Was the father annoyed with his brilliant son for sepa- 
rating from the Anglican Church? Was he disappointed 
at seeing his hopes for his eldest son, after a fine career 
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at Cambridge, dashed by this voluntary exile to Hol- 
land? I do not think so. I interpret the situation in 
this way. John Robinson, going into a far country, 
would need some of his patrimony to cover the expense 
of moving and supporting his family. When the deci- 
sion to migrate was made, in all likelihood, his father 
advanced him a portion of his inheritance, to help him 
on ‘his way. Hence, when he made his will a few years 
later, the bequest to his eldest son was only of trifling 
amount. He had already had his share, yet neither he 
nor his wife nor his children were forgotten in his father’s 
will. Besides, old John Robinson would know that, 
when his good wife Anne died, their son John, the pastor, 
would come into some of the property that he held in 
Sturton. 

We have to bear in mind, then, that, when John Robin- 
son the pastor undertook the hazardous step of crossing 
to Amsterdam in search of that religious liberty which 
was denied him at home, he had to tear himself away 
from an aged father and mother who would be loath to 
part from him. His mother did not survive her husband 
many years. On Oct. 16, 1616, “Ann Robinson of Stur- 
ton widdowe beinge aged and weake in body but whole 
and sound in mynd,” made her last will and testament. 
It is the will of a woman of homely piety and simple 
faith. She commends her soul to the hands of God, 
“assuredly hoping and trusting in and by the merits, 
death & passion of his dear son Jesus Christ my only 
Lord & Saviour to be one of his elect and blessed com- 
pany in the Kingdom of heaven.” After a bequest to the 
poor come the clauses that concern John Robinson the 
pastor and his family. 

“T give unto my son John my son and heir apparent 
the sum of forty shillings of lawful money of England. 
I give & bequeath unto Bridgett Robinson wife to my 
said son John one pair of linen sheets and one silver spoon. 

“T give and bequeath to John Robinson son of my 
said son John Robinson the sum of forty shillings and to 
every one of my said son John his children the sum of 
XX shillings.” 

Though mother and son had been separated by the 
German ocean for some eight years, it is clear that she 
still took a deep interest in his welfare and in all the mem- 
bers of his family. She further bequeathed to John 
Robinson the pastor the house in which she then dwelt, 
“with all and singular works and mangers, beast houses, 
and plowhouse with all the glass” about the said house. 
Was there any one left in England to look after John 
Robinson’s interests on the death of his parents? Yes, 
Bridget Robinson’s brother, Charles White, still lived 
at Sturton. Ann Robinson made him supervisor and 
overseer of her will, and we may be sure he attended to 
the business in a faithful manner. ‘The question arises 
as to whether John Robinson was born at Sturton. This 
point I have not yet been able to determine with cer- 
tainty. The registers of baptisms, burials, and weddings 
for this parish do not begin till 1638. The older books 
are missing. ‘The books of Corpus Christi College de- 
scribe Robinson variously as coming from Nottingham- 
shire and Lincolnshire and once apparently from York- 
shire. It is possible that his father may have changed 
his domicile more than once, but I am inclined to think 
that was not the case. I find that old John Robinson 
was at Sturton in 1599; and in all probability his son, 
the promising collegian of Cambridge, had by that time 
already been attracted by the charm of Bridget White. 
The description “‘Lincolniensis”’ in the college books may 
indicate that he was educated at a grammar school in 
the county of Lincoln. His home was only a few miles 
from the border of that county. A walk down the Roman 
Road to Littleborough—the Segelocum of the Romans— 
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would bring him to the ferry over the Trent from Not- 
tinghamshire to Lincolnshire. It is worthy of remark 
that from the parish of Sturton one of the Fentons, with 
which family the Robinsons were connected, had gone 
with Martin Frobisher on his expedition to Labrador 
in 1578, and had commanded the Mary Rose in the fight 
against the Spanish Armada. What more likely than 
that the thoughts of young John Robinson should have 
been stirred thus early with tales of the marvellous new 
continent of America in the West? The thought of the 
new land as a haven of refuge would thus come naturally 
to him in later years; and, when the time came for a 
second pilgrimage, it was across the broad Atlantic that 
he and his companions turned their eyes. ‘Though his 
heart’s desire to settle there himself-was not granted, 
it was he who gave the impulse to the members of his 
church which brought them through many perils to the 
wild New England shore and planted them at Plymouth 
where they helped to lay the foundations of .a mighty 
State. 


. 
LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 


A Modern Scripture Lesson. 


BY REV. JOSEPH P. MACCARTHY. 


In the long ago the Lord said unto Moses, What is that 
in thine hand? And he said, A rod; and the Lord made 
the shepherd’s crook an object of fell dread to the cruel 
taskmasters of Egypt, but an emblem to inspire heroism 
in the enslaved Hebrews. No less clearly did that same 
Lord say to an overgrown boy in the wilderness of a 
slave-cursed Occident, What is that in thine hand? And 
he said, An axe. And the Lord said to him: Wield it 
mightily, make this wilderness to be glad and this desert 
to rejoice with corn and blossom with the rose; teach 
thy fellows industry, and get to thyself great strength, 
that thou mayest bear grievous burdens for my people. 
Look thou upon this vast land and my people yonder in 
captivity. I want 

“A man to watch these mountains, 
A man to watch this plain, 


With empires in his bosom 
And constitutions in his brain,’’ 


And again the Lord said to a young man, What is that 
in thine hand? And he said, A pole. And the Lord said 
to him, Guide thou with thy pike-pole the product of 
thy fields down the broad rivers to the market of the 
world, for soon thou must guide for me and my people the 
great ship of state. And, as the young man guided his 
flatboat down the river, he sang to himself in substance 
what was afterward one of the songs of his country :— 

“Thou, too, sail on, O ship of state! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 


With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


In spite of rock and tempest roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea.”’ 


And it came to pass, when he reached the strange land, 
that, behold, the young man saw one of the men of that 
country beat most cruelly with an iron shovel one of his 
slaves; and the young man had great indignation of 
soul and cried out within himself, By the living God, if 
ever I get a chance to strike this bondage, I'll hit hard. 
And he returned unto his own country, meditating on 
all that he had seen. 

And it came to pass that on another day the Lord said 
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unto the young man, What is that in thine hand? And 
the young man said, A chain. And the Lord said unto 
him: Measure thou the length and breadth of these fields, 
and learn thou the true measure thereof, and it shall come 
to pass, when thou hast measured with my righteous chain 
the length and breadth of this whole land, there will be 
found no spot of earth large enough for the footsteps of a 
slave. And my people shall rejoice and say, Behold, the 
lines are fallen to us in pleasant places, yea, we have a 
heritage of freedom. And it was so that sometimes the 
young man had only a grapevine with which to measure 
his neighbor’s field; but the measurement was always 
right, for the Lord was with him. 

And again the Lord said unto his servant, What is 
that in thy hand? And he answered, A law book. And 
the Lord said: Thou shalt keep my statutes forever; I 
will make of thee a great ruler; thou shalt bind my 
princes at thy pleasure and teach my senators wisdom. 
Fear not, I will be with thee. 

And once again the Lord said unto his servant, What 
is that in thine hand? And he said, A pen. And the 
Lord said unto Lincoln: Write the vision and make it 
plain, that he may run that readeth it. Thou shalt now 
proclaim deliverance to the captives and set at liberty 
them that are bruised; and, when thou hast written, then 
shall my righteous servant Grant go, with sword in hand, 
and make what thou hast written true. I am the Lord 
of Justice! 

And it came to pass that there was a great war and 
God’s people prevailed, and in the third year of the 
reign of Abraham Lincoln the slaves were made free, and 
in the fifth year of the reign God’s servant died and was 
gathered to his fathers, and there was great mourning and 
lamentation throughout all the world, the people every- 
where saying,— 

‘“The ship has weathered every rock, 
The prize we sought is won.” 


But 
“‘Oh, the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead.” 


WALTHAM, Mass. 


Nature’s Lesson to me. 


BY L. B. MILLARD. 


The Spirit of the woods, how one is refreshed and 
rejuvenated by contact with it! ‘Tired and worn with the 
monotonous routine of office life, I left it all last summer 
for a much-needed vacation among the Adirondacks. I 
think it is only when one is wearied of the turmoil and 
confusion of the city, and feels in his soul a longing for 
the quiet places of life, that he can thoroughly enter into 
the true spirit of the woods. For some time I had 
felt the longing germinating within me to get away into 
some quiet spot, and there, alone with Nature, find myself; 
for it is undoubtedly true that in the rush and hurry 
of our modern life, in the ceaseless quest of fortune, 
where money getting and money making seem to be the 
chief end of life, we do not have time to get acquainted 
with ourselves. ; 

We take immense pains to know our neighbor. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we have made our estimate 
of him from the economical, social, and moral standpoint. 
In most cases we have sized up his bank account, are 
familiar with his prospects on the stock exchange, his 
family life and social life, besides having formed a fairly 
accurate estimation of his character. But, when it comes 
to introspection, turning the microscope within and laying 
bare the motives that actuate one’s self, viewing our own 
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conduct with the same impartiality that we do our neigh- 
bor’s, do we do it? We perhaps think we do. Indeed, 
hardly one of us but would repudiate the suggestion that 
we do not know ourselves. But the precept contained in 
the old maxim, ‘Know thyself,’’ is one of the most diffi- 
cult and impossible to accomplish. 

So in my personal experience, being confronted with 
problems that were knocking at the door for solution, to 
which in my busy life I could give no more than a casual 
glance, I bethought me that here in the quiet of the 
mountains, in the depths of the forest, alone with Nature, 
the solution would come to me, and here by calm self- 
analysis and communion with Nature I could find out my 
own attitude toward certain perplexing phases of life; 
in other words, find myself. For it is undeniably true 
that on the bosom of Mother Nature many of our earth 
troubles are rocked to sleep. In the presence of her 
calm, majestic repose we find our most momentous issues 
dwindling to insignificance, and we slink away ashamed 
of our outcry over the little ills of life and awed into 
silence by her vastness. 

I need not tell you, who made the same attempt at 
self-analysis and self-examination, that I did not quite 
succeed in my search; for you, too, will have discovered 
what an elusory will-o’-the-wisp sort of substance your 
real self is. You think you have discovered it, and then 
you find yourself away off in some new field searching 
among shadows. It is ever changing, ever presenting 
to your vision new phases and new aspects, ever robing 
itself in newer and different fancies, until finally you 
despair of ever thoroughly knowing your real self,—the 
thing we call personality. But, if the main object of my 
search escaped me, I learned something else of infinite 
value, so precious that I want to impart it to you. 

’ .I found, during my silent watches with Nature, the 
truth that I was one with the Great Personality that 
brought it all into being. How then could I hope to 
fathom myself,—I who was one with the Infinite, part 
of the great Whole? Could I hope to sound the deeps 
of the universe? ‘The fact that I yearned to know, and 
aspired to ever greater heights, evidenced my divine 
origin and my oneness with the Eternal Power, whose 
law is growth. I felt myself, not as a spectator, looking 
on at the wonders of creation, the law and order of the 
universe, but as an integral part of the whole. I, too, was 
permeated by the Divine Thought,—the Thought that 
had set the universe in motion, the thought that was 
holding it in place, and that, working in mankind during 
the ages through the process of growth and evolution, 
had wrought out the divine plan to its present stage of 
perfection. I exulted in the thought that I was a part 
of this great creative system; that in me flowed the 
blood of sages, saints, and martyrs, and of all the great 
who had ever lived; that everything noble that had been 
achieved by man was also my heritage: that in the 
wisdom of the ages I also had a part. The beauty and 
harmony of the stupendous plan of creation burst upon 
my vision in an entirely new aspect. Things previously 
enveloped in mystery, in the light of my new knowledge 
unrolled themselves to my vision as perfectly simple and 
in accord with the Wonderful Mind that had called it 
into being. The Oneness of creation, how I revelled 
in my glorious heritage! 

But, as I sat in my sheltered little nook, far away from 
the sounds of human life, surrounded only by the life of 
the forest, other questions arose and clamored for a solu- 
tion. Why this blight and decay that I see on every 
side? Why this great prodigality of Nature? These 
great trees dying and decaying on every hand and seem- 
ingly no commensurate benefit derived therefrom? Nat- 
ure is universally lavish and wasteful. It is only man 
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who’ economizes. She seems to fling her richest gifts 
from right to left. Her choicest flowers bloom but to 
decay. She labors for ages in evolving a perfect blos- 
som of humanity, only to nip it in the bud or to gather 
it as it reaches its highest point of efficiency. But 
I turned away from the evidences of death and decay, 
and I saw that the predominant element in Nature was 
life. This, after all, was the underlying principle. It 
spoke to me in the song of the bird, in the racing of the 
squirrel from bough to bough, in the gigantic tree that 
had withstood the storms of the years, in the gentle 
breeze that played among its branches, and in the little 
fern that grew at my feet. Death, after all, was not the 
end: it was only a change. It took away one choice 
flower but to make room for another of a still rarer variety. 
Death was but Nature’s means of attaining to more per- 
fect life. 

I carefully examined the little fern that grew beside me. 
Its delicate tracery and perfection of outline filled me anew 
with wonder. A little further on grew another that at 
first sight seemed an exact reproduction of this one, but 
on closer scrutiny proved entirely dissimilar. Further 
on, another, still differing from the others, but each 
variety perfect in the minutest detail. Indeed, we are 
told that there are hundreds of varieties, each perfect 
in its way, but varying from the others. And the wonder 
of it all stole in upon my soul as never before. I stood 
in greater awe before the majesty of the little fern than 
before the greatest work of man’s achievement; for 
here was something that man, with all his boasted knowl- 
edge, could not do. He can build immense cathedrals, 
propel ships across the sea, bridge mighty chasms and 
build aéroplanes, but he cannot give life to one little 
fern. He has accomplished so much, why is it that he 
is powerless here? What is it that is lacking? It is the 
life principle, the God element. I witnessed more of a 
miracle before me in the growth of that tiny fern than in 
the building of the greatest work of architecture. And 
yet God without man would be incomplete, as would also 
man without God. Man and his Creator must work 
together in harmony, God in man, to evolve a perfect 
creation. 

And then I saw that it is the same life principle that 
permeates the little fern and that fills the universe, that 
is also in man, causing him to struggle, strive, and achieve. - 
By virtue of the God element in him he also is a creator. 
He is compelled to his own special work by the law of 
his being. ‘The carpenter in his workshop, the teamster 
on his wagon, the child at his play, the student at his 
book, the teacher at his desk, the preacher in his pulpit, 
the artist in his studio,—each must work out his own 
particular share of the race problem,—the part that is 
given to him and none other. It is the never-ceasing 
push from within that is urging him on. Perhaps the 
dissatisfactions, the endless yearnings after something 
better, are only indications that he has missed his proper 
place in the eternal plan, and Nature is ever pushing and 
propelling him onward. She will not let him be satis- 
fied short of perfection. It would seem to be Nature’s 
aim to evolve a perfect man. Yes, we must believe that. 
How else explain all these incomprehensible mysteries,—- 
these sorrows, struggles, and calamities that have en- 
compassed the race from the beginning of time? How 
else can we account them good, only as a school of ex- 
perience and discipline through which man has had to 
pass to attain his present stage of perfection. Some of us 
seem to drift naturally into our right places; others, 
only after severe struggles and hard knocks of experience 
succeed in reaching there; while still others seem to miss 
it entirely and go through life dissatisfied, feeling that 
they have missed the best that life has to offer. But the 
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same eternal law of growth works in man as in Nature. 
If he will only make right use of the patterns and ma- 
terials that come to his hand, if he will only use his 
environment and his experience in life so that they will 
aid in his growth, there will be no need of dwarfed and 
stunted natures. If he will take Nature as his guide, he 
ean find his place and fill it. And, as the tree extracts 
just those ingredients from the soil that enrich, nourish, 
and strengthen it, so he need take irom his environment 
only those things that will aid in his growth and develop- 
ment, and reject the deleterious. And he, like the tree, 
should grow stronger and take deeper root because of 
the adverse winds that blow upon him. 


Astray. if 


BY EDWARD GLENFAUN SPENCER. 


O Father, dost thou sleep amid thy spheres 
The while this verdant bubble of our earth 
Roams like a world insurgent, little worth 
Amongst the splendid concourse of her peers? 
Bruiting the guilt of these incestuous years, 
Behold what shapes abortive here have birth 
Where cloying Plenty mocks at wasting Dearth, 
And Labor’s bread is salt with Hunger’s tears! 
Was it for this the flaming rings were flung 
From off the spining central orb of fire, 
On cooling fragment tempered to the needs 
Of monstrous life, whence fairer life hath sprung 
To stand erect, look upward, much aspire, 
And feel the primal urge to God-like deeds? 


Ah, God, the question falters on my lips, 
And some dim prescience bids me answer, Nay; 
The gorgeous suns roll singing on their way, 
Though our sad star be buried in eclipse. 
Beyond the ragged rim of Earth there slips 
No sable cloud across the face of Day, 
Nor robbed is she of one joy-breeding ray 
Of all the golden tide wherein she dips 
Her argent limbs and rose-white, bossy breasts. 
Far spent the night of social guilt and shame— 
Her maiden feet, agleam upon the hills, 
Awake us couched with these adulterous guests, 
Greed, Falsehood, Hatred,—tuel for the flame 
Of the new, ardent Life that in us thrills. 


Misunderstandings. 


BY REV. ELIZA M. H. ABBOTT. 


lf we may conclude that misunderstandings, not wilful 
malice, are responsible for nearly all the unpleasant 
friction, the jars, antagonisms, and ill-feelings in life, 
I think we shall see less cause for blaming people,—also 
provide ourselves with a shield to blunt the arrows of 
stinging words which sometimes reach us. 

Whenever we hear them, we can say, “I probably do 
not understand. I will therefore believe that no harm 
was meant,” and thus quickly dismiss them. This seems 
an important point, when we reflect that, the more we 
talk about the brotherhood of man, the closer we are 
drawing the great bond of unity, and the greater be- 
comes our responsibility in all portions of it. In the 
ancient days of Jewish history we know how strongly 
the idea of physical unity prevailed. If a man was 
found guilty of a crime, his whole family must perish 
with him, because he and his family were considered 
literally one. The law of Goél was a vigorous and thor- 
ough retribution. But, along with our modern, noble 
thought of individuality, we still aspire to a new version 
of solidarity, not physical, but moral and spiritual. 

Individuality must not be submerged in solidarity, 
as of old, must not be unduly subordinated to the good 
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of the whole; neither must i flourish at the 
expense of the whole. In the struggle with these thoughts 
behold socialism, communism, anarchy, and revolt rear 
their heads and demand notice. So many can see great 
wrougs, inharmony, and injustice without seeing quite 
clearly how to right them and establish peace. In this 
state of affairs we cannot expect to sail very smoothly, 
avoiding all collisions, while wc ie We may expect 
that misunderstandings will be 

Let te tay foveal thon isp mobic dee 
bring the idea closely home, illustrate like this. Some- 
where in life’s experience I begin to realize that 1 am 
an individual. I see dimly, itmay be, the need of devel- 
oping those special characteristics which mark me off 
from other people. To do this I want a free swing m 
certain directions. To rise to my best, as I think, I must 
breathe sufficiently of the air of liberty. I want room 
to grow, just as plants and flowers and trees do. Yes, 
and the poor weed wants room, too, let me not forget 
that; for by and by i may be good for something, who 
knows? Many a delicious fruit and rare flower has been 
cultivated from an inferior quality. “The pressing, 
persistent weed is ambitious for some recognition, and 
pushes itself where it is unwelcome.” 

But, lo! as I begin to expand and rejoice and dream 
of what a wonderful creature I may yet become, I hit 
against something. I am interfering with the solidar- 
ity, for now I see all about me other individuals claiming 
their right to grow. I am reminded that I have not such 
wide space as I thought. At all events it is not unlim- 
ited, and I must consider this question of “rights.” I 
want to grow, certainly; and how can I grow symmetri- 
cally and steadily in such close environments? 

I look all about me, and I cannot fail to see that all 


the others want to grow, too; so I must not push out,” 


here and there, to injure them. What if I then look 
upward, being so hedged about, and try to climb higher, 
seeing for my encouragement the dome of heaven’s blue 
above me, and the wide expanse and greater room in 
upper air? 


And what if my very limitations, those near-by other 


growths, which interfere with my spreading out, should _ 


only serve to make me grow taller? One short and simple 
rule, then, I have to guide me in settling the very im- 
trusive question of “personal rights,” so much talked 
about. It is this: “My rights end where yours begin.” 

Now, since I am limited in this way and have dis- 
covered that creation was not established for my single 
self alone, I desire to find my best attitude toward the 
other growths, which actually so touch me on all sides 
that I conclude I never can quite separate myself from 
them. I desire to be as comfortable as possible among 
them all. And, if I only could teach myself not to blame 
them at such times as they unpleasantly interfere, what 
a decided advantage it would give me in this upward- 
growing process! 

And, if I could refrain from undue attention to their 
methods of attainment, what ample time it would give 
me to watch my own! I suppose the time lost in seeking 
to justify ourselves in thought and the words wasted 
in attempting to justify ourselves before our friends 
and the world in general are beyond tation. We 
seldom succeed happily, because from the first impulse 
of self-protection we aim to shift the responsibility, feel- 
ing, perhaps, that, had certain persons kept out of our 
way, that way would have run more 

When we assign motives without sufficient grounds, 
and assume a knowledge of others’ intentions beyond 
our right, we are always liable to make humiliating mis- 
takes. But, if in those cases, where we may not reason- 
ably and tat Sara ourselves, 


* 
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own motives, may turn even the harshest comments to 
good account; but the commentators are working on 
poor soil. Now, if we decide to cast the main respon- 
sibility for collisions and annoyances in life on misunder- 
standing, it will be well to remember that logically two 
opposing parties cannot see alike. They face each other, 
as once did Rome and Carthage, on opposite banks of 
the Mediterranean. Facing each other, their views 
must be different, and here we see the value of arbitra- 
tion. A third party can look both ways if he will. 
Whenever we cannot ascribe good motives, shall we not 
apply the label “misunderstood,” the while we diligently 
cultivate the solvent, conquering power of Love? So, 
near and far, the night of error and darkness shall flee 
sunlight of God’s truth. Then shall our 


BY REV. EDWIN A. RUMBALL. 


dral twilight beneath the trees. The rushing of the brook 
over which they had 


was now finished, who now folded its wing for the 
It was not the peace of a stern, callous face, but 
full of the care which trusted. It was the care of 
which never becomes anxiety. In a 
» his eyes are uplifted and his soul is at prayer- 
r. the hour has come. I pray for them. While 


a 
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I kept them. Holy Father, keep them 
that they may be one even as we are one.” 
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have long seen that below the surface waves of differing 
form and gospel there has flowed 
“The broadening fiood, 
Which fresher, fuller grows; 
A sense as if the sea were near, 
Towards which the river flows.” 


Varieties of religious experience, differences of spiritual 
expression, cannot of themselves hinder the answer of 
that evening prayer. These things can fully exist in the 
unity of the spirit. The barrier to our progress is found 
in our umnspiritual narrowness. The churches of the 
ages and to-day have been most concerned to hold a 
system of religion small enough for their intellectual 
capacity, and thus have obtained something not large 
enough for their spiritual needs. Even friends of God 
and the prophets have lost the intimacy of that friendship 
and the vision from the lives because they have cared 
more for what they termed a rational religion than they 
have cared for the comradeships which the soul could 
make for them. And the result is that this prayer, easy 
to answer, but among the longest unanswered, yet faces 
a multitude of little systems which, like the poor, are with 
us always. 

Of all the words that it is needful to say to this age, a 
word that may help to bring the churches of a community 
into comradeship for a common task seems to us the 
most important. That they have a common task we 
hope will not be questioned. The only task which makes 
them differ, that of excessive denominational loyalty, we 
count hardly worth the mention. We are Unitarians, we 
are Baptists, we are Methodists, not to Unitarianize the 
city, baptize it, nor Methodize it, but to guide men and 
women Godward, to increase their faith, to help them see 
the facts of the universe hopefully, to help them to inter- 
pret their own experience in the light of spiritual values, 
to proclaim and help procure social justice. The com- 
munity that is struggling with its few thousand inhabitants 
to support an excess of churches is not only economically 
wasteful, but is spiritually negligent. Every time we 
display those religious wares that are peculiarly our 
stock in trade (and some of us can display them with the 
advertising catches of the cheap Jack), we mar the fair 
name of religion and hurt our own souls. The evening 
prayer of long ago is either forgotten or only prayed for 
its sentiment’s sake. 

Towards the ideal of a united religious force in each 
community there have been at least two attitudes that 
have received frequent notice. The first would have all 
denominations sink their individuality in the fold of some 
one church. For example, Prof. Gardner wrote a short 
time ago to the London Times that it was unwise and 
inexact of the Church of England to permit herself to be 
ealled a denomination. Those that separate from her, 


the Non-conformists, are the denominations. This is a 
frankness that we do not often hear to-day, but it lives 


ren in many breasts. Those who take this atti- 
tude do not always expect such a unity will come in the 
same way. Many Catholics and Anglicans expect that 
we shall one day drop all our petty heresies and return to 
the true church, many Unitarians expect that we shall 
one day grow out of all our petty orthodoxies and rise 
to their advanced thought and rational expression of 
religion. These all care little how the prayer is answered 
so long as it is answered their way. They hope the other 
churches will have grace and charity enough to do God's 
will in this thing. 

The second attitude is in some respects the opposite 
of the first. It would have an organized union or federa- 
tion of churches. Denominational conferences have some- 
times devoted large portions of their time to the con- 
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sideration of such things. Discussions have arisen as 
to how much of the church polity could be safely surren- 
dered and how many fundamental doctrines they may 
compromise without hurt to the soul. In some instances 
groups of men and women, weary of faction, have tried 
to form the nucleus of the great sectless church; but, in 
their impatience to escape sectarianism, they have only 
formed another sect. Like the new Unitarian, fresh 
from orthodoxy, they have a wonderful tolerance for 
every ism under the sun, from Shintoism to Shakerism, 
but never a kind word for the ism they left. But all 
effort at the federation of the churches has had a dis- 
appointing artificiality about it. Too frequently it has 
confused uniformity with unity, forgetting that comrade- 
ship is the richer for its variety. 

‘There are certain modern and historic tendencies, how- 
ever, that point to a solution different from either of these, 
yet partaking of the best in both. It would criticise the 
first attitude we noticed by declaring a praiseworthy 
indifference to the sectarian factors in the question, 
whether liberal or orthodox. ‘The day has come when the 
moral and religious value of a man to the community 
is not decided by a knowledge of the kind of church that 
he attends. Neither is the influence of a church in a 
community judged or made by the nature of its funda- 
mental beliefs. ‘The average citizen refuses to split hairs 
on the question whether you were saved by the atonement 
or your character: he will judge your condition of sal- 
vation from your life. He is not as concerned as we are 
whether the new church on the corner is Presbyterian or 
Unitarian; he will only ask of what spiritual and humani- 
tarian benefit it will be to the neighborhood. 

The modern criticism of the second attitude is just as 
reasonable. Why should those who desire the unity of 
the churches consider at all the amount of compromise 
to be effected? Each individual gospel and religious 
tradition in the community has its own contribution to 
the fulness of our life in God. Some of our American 
people meet every Sabbath in beautiful temples hallowed 
by the lives and lessons of the Hebrew prophets and the 
great rabbis. Sad will be the day when, for the sake of 
some so-called federation of churches, the old Torah, in 
that little-understood tongue is no longer charming the 
ear and heart of those who have the richest religious in- 
heritance of any people. Some of our citizens gather in 
churches where the holy zeal and devout passion of church 
father and lonely saint and the tender influence of Mary 
are constantly in power. Much as we may blame and 
should blame the reactionaryism of Catholicism, it is 
right that we should admit that at present and for years 
to come to lose their types of religious experience and the 
emphasis of their traditions might be our loss, too. Some 
groups draw a peculiar but awe-inspiring enthusiasm for 
simple, righteous life from John Wesley. Others flash 
in the eye, and become full of the spirit at the very 
mention of the Covenanters, who swore on the Grampians 
to fear God and no man. In some little meeting-houses 
the names to conjure with are George Fox and John Wool- 
man. In New England we speak of the Pilgrims, and the 
fire descends from heaven; and Channing and Parker 
mean more in this building just now than if spoken in 
any other church in the place. Hallowed be their names! 

Sectarianism may be wasteful when its narrowness is 
seen in connection with the real need of our communities, 
but its individuality has given such a wealth of religious 
expression that it is easy to understand why God was 
willing to wink at it for a few centuries. And any com- 
radeship of the churches that we advocate must be mind- 
ful of these things. Your mother can be just as near to 
God and the Infinite, whether a Methodist or a Unitarian. 
Some of us may have noticed the recent utterance of that 
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young English Baptist minister which contained the 
following: ‘‘I am not a Unitarian. If I were, I should be 
in a Unitarian pulpit. I do not simply revere, I worship 
Jesus Christ as God; but I am concerned not with the 
things wherein we differ,—that fight was fought some time 
ago. Iam concerned with what we have in common, and 
I confess with immense gratitude my indebtedness to the 
great body of illuminating, inspiring literature on such 
common affirmations as the Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man, the Reality of Spiritual Communion, 
the Supreme Moral Law, and the Future Life. I turn 
to the Unitarian section of my little library for clear 
thinking as naturally as I turn to the Roman Catholic 
section for the glow and~passion of devotion.’ That 
proves him to be a comrade. Why should he he asked 
to stop his worship of Jesus? He probably knows all 
the arguments we should use, and yet his soul bids him 
so pray. A natural comradeship of the churches would 
say, Be loyal to your traditions as long as your soul bids 
ou. 
z “Brother, if your Christ be the Atoning Lamb, 
The Only-Begotten of the Great I Am; 
The Rock of Ages cleft for you, 


And you say my Christ would never do, 
Brother, follow your Christ and give me your hand. 


“Brother, if my Christ be the great Ideal, 

The possibility of the race made real, 

The lowly man of Galilee, 

And I say, your Christ would not help me, 

Brother, leave me my Christ, but give me your hand.”’ 


Why not? Why should there be compromise on that 
which the soul counts sacred? ‘There can be unity, real, 
visible, and effective, without compromise. ‘“‘We must 
be our own before we can be another’s.’”’ “Let him be to 
thee,’’ says Emerson of our friend, ‘‘a beautiful enemy, 
untamable and devoutly revered.” 

This is what church may do with church, and where 
they want to disagree that can agree to disagree agreeably. 

Having thus partly indicated the manner of unity of 
which we think, let us briefly notice a few things that seem 
to show that this is inevitably coming naturally, coming 
with great patience; for “we cannot accelerate the 
births of the eternal.” 

The first thing is in regard to the city. The churches 
of the city are no longer representative of the city. The 
rich do not come, the poor do not come, and the average of 
educated men and women in fairly comfortable circum- 
stances are our listeners. Often the really live citizens 
are absent because they feel that the churches are no 
longer effective instruments of righteousness in the city’s 
life. Thus the importance and influence of the churches 
are lessened. Thus the ministry offers few attractions, 
thus inferior men, men of small spiritual calibre, are found 
as ministers. And the growing weakness is making us 
ask, Why don’t we get together? Why do we go fifty 
miles in denominational loyalty to a conference of our 
own denomination, when the need of the community 
could be met far better and our work for it be far more 
effective if we went one-half mile and our emphasis was 
upon an interdenominational civic conference? It is not 
that we have outgrown our need of denominational con- 
ference, but that we have not yet given birth to interde- 
nominational activity and life. 

In the country and rural parishes the problem is even 
more in evidence. Little villages are struggling to sup- 
port churches that might contain five times the village 
population. The struggle is to-day ending for some, 
and the Grange Hall or local fraternity is supplying the 
unity that all the religion in the place could not create. 
In some villages the very buildings are being transformed 
into Granges. They are of course poor substitutes, 
but God may first get them together in this way and some 
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day evolve a worship at the Grange and raise a prophet 
up from amongst them. If the villages want to stop 
God acting in this way, there is only one other way: 
combine your incomes, get enough thereby to pay a liv- 
ing salary, and drive a live church. God has been found 
in an empty treasury more than once, and, after the 
Gethsemane prayer has failed to produce unity, the 
economical need has accomplished it, and the world has 
again proudly pointed and cried, ‘‘See how these Chris- 
tians love one another!’ Such a coming together is not 
necessarily the loss of denominational traditions, it is 
simply the creation, or, better, the expression, of‘pure re- 
ligion and undefiled i in the spirit of comradeship. 

_ These changes are paralleled by another significant 
characteristic of modern church life. We are training 
some of our young ministers in Unitarian seminaries, 
some in Episcopal, some in Presbyterian, and so on; but. 
when they get into the pulpit and declare the gospel that 
is burning to be told, it is but one great human evangel 
and every kind of pulpit rings with it. Modern humani- 
tarianism is obliterating the old lines of division, and 
orthodox and liberal in the intellectual sense are losing 
their meaning. If the spiritual relations between a min- 
ister and people are what they should be, the intellectual 
differences are counted of too small an account to mar it. 
The Unitarian Church to-day is ceasing to be the post- 
graduate school of orthodox people who have contracted 
advanced views. This is sometimes because the min- 
isters of orthodox churches hold similar advanced views, 
but most of all it is because the people of orthodox 
churches as a whole no longer feel that an intellectual 
difficulty is an adequate reason for resigning. As this 
affects our churches, this means we must give up more 
and more our post-graduate work, and go properly on the 
faculty of the city’s religious forces and take our share 
of the curriculum, and thus in natural religious com- 
radeship work for the common good. Our religious types 
must for us more and more be Martineau, Channing, 
and Hale. It has been said of the denominational loyalty 
of Hale that, strong and enthusiastic though it was, “‘it 
was only one among a vast number of other loyalties, and 
that he was chiefly concerned that men should live as 
the children of God.’’ Channing, ‘‘our great leader, 
as he is called by men who seldom follow him,” to quote 
Dr. Drummond’s rather sharp phrase of some English 
Unitarians and Martineau, has been exploited too long 
for our denomination’s sake: it is to dishonor him even 
if it is a liberal church that gains thereby. Martineau 
and Channing were one in their protest against emphasis 
on denominational loyalty, one in their lament that no 
church was humble to crucify itself for the unity of the 
spirit. The churches will become one church not by 
merging, not by compromise, but by increasing emphasis 
on the common religious life and the common task. 
It is easier to do that work best which lies nearest, and it 
is more desirable that we should co-operate with some 
Baptist or Presbyterian, or even a priest, for the religious 
and ethical advancement of otir town than it is that we 
should call only him a brother who can pronounce our 
Shibboleth. 

That prayer prayed beneath the Syrian stars in the 
soul of that early Christian must be answered very soon 
now. Itis impossible to tell the destiny of the churches, 
but all around us many who go not to them are forming 
fresh syntheses of ethical power. The clubmen and the 
fraternity members are finding out that he is their big 
brother, too; and, unless we leave behind our proud dif- 
ferences, God will send them one day to our empty 
churches to pray “Our Father.” Yet, if we listen to that 
voice which, like ‘“‘a heart-beat in a hush,’’ nevertheless 
shakes a world, which says, “They can be one,” and we 
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obey again as only once or twice in the world before, 
prophets will rise on every side and the house of God 
will be too small. 
. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Arbutus. 


Could I once more see the arbutus growing, 
Stir the dead leaves at the foot of the tree,— 
Catch the first whiff of the incense that’s blowing 
Straight from the tiny pink blossoms to me! 


To kneel in the mould and the leaves on a morning 
When I feel the last touch of the frost in the air,— 

Scent and not sight being first to give warning 
That arbutus blossoms are hiding just there; 


Then with my hands full of fragrance and beauty, 
Back to the busy town, back to the mart, 
Ready again for life’s struggle and duty,— 
Ready to take the whole world to my heart! 
—Alithea A. Ogden 


The Pulpit. 


The Divinity in Man.* 


BY REV. GEORGE W. STONE. 


That they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
him, and find him, though he be not far from every one of us: for 
in him we live, and move, and have our being; as certain also 
of your own poets have said, For we are also his offspring.— 
Acts xvii. 27, 28. 

This text is not an original expression of the Apostle 
Paul, but a quotation made by him in his remarkable 
address to the people of Athens, delivered in the Areop- 
agus. It appears that Paul was waiting at Athens for 
his companions, who had been called away during one of 
his journeys; and, as was natural, he looked about him 
in this famous city, to observe what manner of life its 
inhabitants were leading. He found, the account tells 
us, a city full of idols, and men worshipping them. He 
spoke in the Jewish synagogues and talked with the men 
of leisure whom he met in the public square. At length 
his teachings seem to have been much talked about; 
for the story runs that they laid hold of him and dragged 
him to the Areopagus and called for a speech, as we 
would say in these days. It is well to remember, also, 
the description of these Athenians, for that had much 
to do with the substance of Paul’s address. Athens was 
the home of Greek philosophy and Greek philosophers. 
We are told that the city was frequented by scholars 
and men of leisure, who delighted in discussion and 
speculation. They sat in those stone seats disputing 
about everything the mind of man could invent, glad 
when they could hear something new. We may well 
believe that many of the cults we regard as modern, new, 
and strange were exploited at length by these men of 
enormous intellects; for we are told by Galton, prob- 
ably the leading anthropologist of this century, that 
“the millions of all Europe, breeding as they have done 
for the subsequent two thousand years, have never pro- 
duced their equals.’’ And again he says, ‘It follows 
from all this that the average ability of the Athenian 
race is, on the lowest possible estimate, very nearly two 
grades higher than our own; that is, about as much as 
our race is above the African negro.” 

It was to men of this race and time that Paul addressed 
his famous discourse, from which we quote perhaps 
more often than any of his writings. Paul was evidently 
familiar with the Greek writings, for our text is a quota- 
tion from one of the Greek poets. He introduces it with 
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these words, “as certain of your own poets have said, 
For we are also his offspring.”’ It seems, therefore, 
that the divine origin of man was not an original Chris- 
tian doctrine. It may not have been universally held 
among the Greeks, but it had found a lodgement among 
the poets, who are the pioneers of new revelations to the 
spirit of man. Every phase of belief of which we have 
yet heard was probably known to these highly devel- 
oped Greeks, who lived in Athens when Paul uttered the 
words of the text. The power of mind over the body 
was familiar to that and the following century in both 
Greece and Rome. Many regard the various cults 
which have absorbed so much attention in recent years 
as entirely new. Most, if not all of them, had their day 
in Greece and Rome, and disappeared when submitted 
to the test of endurance. 

Just a word about idolatry. I remember, when I was 
a lad, I supposed that idolaters were the lowest and worst 
of men, with no God in the world and no religion. I 
dare say, many have that notion to-day. Nothing 
could be more misleading. The idolater did not worship 
the image, but the power behind the image. The con- 
ception of God was not so unlike our own as we may 
imagine. The idolater was always a polytheist and 
had gods many. These gods were worshipped under a 
multitude of images, but it was the god behind the image 
that was worshipped. The error, as we see it, was in 
the conception of God, rather than in the form of worship. 

So in Athens they had many altars dedicated to the 
gods, among them one which Raul especially noticed, and 
which he took for his text in the sermon he preached to 
these devout idolaters,—to the ‘Unknown God.” This 
altar had been erected, we are told, through a fear that 
some god might be omitted in the worship of the people, 
and, being so neglected, might bring punishment upon 
the city. So they made this idol to the Unknown God, 
that none might be omitted. I wonder if some of our 
modern worship does not partake of this spirit of wor- 
shipping the God back of a symbol. 

Why is a symbol not an idol, in the actual meaning of 
the word? Where is the essential difference between the 
worship through symbol, whether by cross or clothing 
or incense or crucifixes, and the idolatry of the ancient 
Greeks and other nations of the early time? The divine 
in man has always responded to a call from the source 
whence it came. Sometimes in one way, sometimes 
in another. It matters little what the form; if it is gen- 
uine and sincere, how can we doubt its acceptability to 
the Infinite, who knows the heart and not the profes- 
sion? 

When we speak of the divine, we mean the Creative 
and Directive Power in the universe we commonly call 
God. The old question—you have heard me discuss it 
many times—of the divine personality, is necessarily in- 
volved in this consideration. By personality in this con- 
nection we do not mean human personality,—not a mag- 
nified, non-natural man, but the one and only personality 
we know as God. We call it a personality because we 
cannot think of it without doing so. The human mind 
must think in terms of being. Just as soon as you let 
your mind dwell upon an object, you involuntarily per- 
sonify it. Then you can contemplate it. It does not 
follow that you believe in a personal God, in the old sense 
of that term, but in some kind of a personality that is 
the source of all life. Jesus said this God was a spirit. 
We accept that statement because it is in harmony with 
all that we know. This invisible force that carries on 
the activities of the universe must have a source some- 
where. There must be, in other words, a cause for every 


effect. It is not essential that we should be able to. 


describe this first cause. We know it exists, also we can- 
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not be sure of anything. Jesus personified it, called it 
Father. I see no reason for hesitation in following this 
teaching. It is in harmony with reason and human 
experience, as we know it from history, as well as in our 
own lives. It is absolutely necessary for us to get these 
infinite subjects reduced to terms that are intelligible to 
us,—get the divine into the human vocabulary, so to 
speak, in order that we may comprehend just as much 
of it as our human limitations will permit. So we speak 
of this Infinite Source of life and power as Our Father. 
This makes us his children; for we recognize that our 
strength’comes from without, from some spiritual source, 
and just so much of this force, this power, as comes to us 
must come from a divine source. It must, therefore, 
be a divine power, even though it is only limited, and, as 
compared with the Infinite Power, very insignificant; 
yet it is in kind divine. The use we may make of this 
power rests with us. God supplies the power, we use 
it as it seems best to us. If we use it wisely, the result 
is happiness. If we misuse it, we have quite another 
result; namely, misery. 

This spirit has been furnished with a body for its 
base of operations. The body is made of the same sub- 
stance as the world in which it must act. It is, per- 
haps, the finest piece of mechanism known, made so 
because it is the abode of the divine spirit, and must 
be capable of accommodating that spirit as it advances 
in its growth. For growth is a universal law: it affects 
both body and spirit. We, therefore, answer the ques- 
tion, What isa man? by answering, Man isa spirit, dwell- 
ing in a body. He is the handiwork of the Infinite, who 
never does anything wrong, never makes mistakes or 
needs to revise his work. Whatever he may have made 
of himself, there can be no question that man was created 
right,—or to quote, ‘‘He was created upright.”’. 

If I have succeeded in making you understand what I 
mean, I have shown that man is of divine origin and 
endowed with the divine nature. I think it would be 
impossible to account in any other manner for his pres- 
ence on earth and the capacities he is manifestly endowed 
with. Wherever he may be now, in his present stage of 
development, he was started all right. 

What he is now he has made himself. The world is 
under law, made only once, never altered or revised. 
Mankind seems to have been trying to learn this law from 
the beginning. A sorry mess he has made of it, many 
times; but he never gives up. One generation learns 
one or more of the requirements of this law. Their 
knowledge is passed along and enriches the next genera- 
tion. So the knowledge is cumulative. We who are 
living to-day are the heirs of the ages that have preceded 
us. Evidently we are working out some infinite scheme, 
too great for our comprehension. Our success, as well 
as our happiness, depends upon our faithfulness to the 
knowledge we acquire. We may develop this spark of 
divinity within us until it becomes a flame. Jesus did 
it, and so did Paul and Marcus Aurelius and many an- 
other great soul that merely caught a glimpse of the 
possibilities of our humanity. In every age and clime, 
under divers names, professing diverse religions, wor- 
shipping in various ways and under widely differing 
forms, humanity has plodded along the highways of 
the world, searching for happiness, the object of every 
sane, well-ordered life. 

These views are necessarily speculative or inferential. 
They come, as all views upon this subject must come, 
by observation and experience. All views upon this 
subject must be of this character, for there is no open 
source of information concerning the designs of the In- 
finite. Demonstration, except through ience, is 
impossible. 


This is true, I believe, of all religious sub-_ 
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jects. We may demonstrate a scientific proposition, for 
then we are dealing with complete and positive forces. 
But, when it comes to the attempt to understand the 
Infinite, we are thrown back on human experience and 
its only resource, faith. But do not let this deter you 
from the search for religious truth, for it is quite as pos- 
sible to obtain that as it is to gain other. knowledge that 
must be acquired through the mind. 

Faith is quite as reliable as knowledge. Knowledge 
has its limitations as well as faith. The scientist is quite 
as often at the end of his tether as the disciple of faith. 
This science, of which it was once the habit to boast 
triumphantly, has been face to face with the problem of 
electricity, for example, from the time of its discovery 
until now, and does not know even now what the force 
is. Science only knows a few of its habits, but nothing 
of its nature, source, or possibilities. Do we not know 
quite as much about humanity? Electricity is used, 
studied, observed, but not understood. We may say 
the same of God. We do not doubt the existence of 
electricity, and there is no reason why we should doubt 
the existence of God. We understand neither, we 
can explain neither; and yet there are those who scoff 
at the one and hold to the other. The attitude of faith 
is the only reasonable one. We believe because we 
have seen and felt. The mind is a spiritual organ, quite 
as reliable as the eye, which is a physical organ. If 
anything, the mind is even more real; for it is not subject 
to the frailties of the body. Faith is a perception by the 
mind, as sight is a perception by the eye. One is as re- 
liable as the other, in a normal human being. Do not, 
I pray you, confuse faith with credulity. It is not faith, 
at all, to believe what some one tells you, when that 
something is contrary to your own knowledge. Nor 
does it mean accepting a lot of assertions by some church 
or cult, when such assertions do not commend themselves 
to your own mind and conscience. That is credulity, 
the counterfeit of faith. Faith, to be genuine, must be 
in accord with reason, even when beyond its reach. The 
modern aviator trusts himself to his aéroplane because 
he knows that the laws of the air will not fail him. He 
has been a long time finding out what those laws are; 
but, having learned them, he trusts them implicitly, even 
risking his life through faith. The goodness of God is 
as clearly manifest as any law of the universe: goodness 
may be trusted quite as securely as gravitation. There 
is as much evidence of the existence of the one as of the 
other. You can see neither of them with the physical 
eye, but no one doubts either of them. The man who 
assumes to reject everything he cannot see or understand 
is like the hermit, who denies himself the chief comfort 
in life. 

The quantity and quality of the divinity in man, then, 
depends upon the quantity and quality of the spiritual 
power one may possess. The body and all that pertains 
to it belongs to the realm of nature,—that is, to the visible 
and material world,—and is governed by the fixed laws 
that govern all matter. The mind can affect the body 
only as it increases or diminishes its uses or abuses of the 
machinery of the body: it cannot alter a natural law, 
nor avoid its consequences. Divinity does not mean that 
one law can be made to destroy another. The use of 
the word “divine” in connection with the word “healing” 
is doing violence to the meaning of the word. The mind 
cannot overcome a law of nature or of the body: it may 
change the pressure, so to speak, caused by some emo- 
tion or excitement or apprehension, but it cannot change 
the minutest law of the body, which is composed entirely 
of matter. There can be no conflict between the laws 
of nature. Whatever actually occurs once will occur 
again, will always occur under similar conditions. Hence 
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we may affirm that divinity does not imply interference 
with earthly or material laws; on the contrary, it will 
always be found behind such laws, fulfilling, not destroy- 
ing. 

Again, “‘divinity”’ is the word we use when we speak of 
man’s effort to be like God. God is the only divine 
being we know; but man may become like God in kind, 
though never in degree. We may speak of man as per- 
fecting himself, though he never becomes perfect. So 
we may speak of divinity in men, but never of man as 
divine. There is only one divine being; namely, God. 
Doubtless this is what Jesus meant when he said, “‘Be 
ye perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect,’—per- 
fect as men, as he is as God; perfect, but not alike, in 
your perfection. 

When we speak of the divinity in man, we mean, there- 
fore, man’s capacity for goodness, justice, and righteous- 
ness, for these are all divine attributes. The quantity 
and quality of these attributes in any man determines his 
divinity. Observe how this standard not only simplifies 
religion and every relation affected thereby, but also 
how it cuts from under the current systems of theology 
and worship the foundations upon which they rest; how 
clearly it demonstrates that no church, no cult, or or- 
ganization can come between the individual soul and the 
God who made it. No combination of earthly power, 
wealth, learning, or other influences can usurp the func- 
tion of the spirit, which comes from the source of all 
spirit, and save a man from the consequences of his own 
actions, be they good or bad. Churches and organiza- 
tions may help a man to help himself, but substitution, 
so far as results are concerned, is impossible. 

Santa Cruz, CAL. 


Spiritual Life. 


Find God by sharing in the interests of men, by help- 
ing all who are striving for truth, for progress, for free- 
dom in the world.—Stopford Brooke. 


& 


Ask no man’s counsel, but thy own only and God’s. 
Brother, thou hast possibility in thee for much,—the 
possibility of writing on the eternal skies the record of a 
heroic life-—T. Carlyle. 


& 


In the moral world there is nothing impossible if we 
bring a thorough will to it. Man can do everything with 
himself, but he must not attempt to do too much with 
others.—William von Humboldt. 


a 


God will dwell in your heart, and where he reigns all is 
peace. But, if you should fail and commit some of 
your old faults, do not be disheartened, but rise up and 
go on again, as though you had not fallen—Francis de 


Sales. 
o 3 


I spoke a kind word, almost thoughlessly, and a long 
time afterward one thanked me for it, with tears in his 
eyes. Then I thought, since kindness costs so little 
and helps so much, why am I not always kind?—William 


E. Barton. 
& 


It is not always true that, if not going forward, we 
must be going backward. This is an adage for fair 
weather only. In a time of storm there is such a thing 
as standing still, and then to do even so much is a great 
achievement.— Bruce, 
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The Larger Faith. 


BY ALBERTA CORY MATTHEWS. 


There stood, one day, two men upon the brink of Fate. 
Said one: ‘‘ When I must go, there’s One will come to meet 
And take me safely hence, until appears a gate 
Of precious stones, which opens on a street 
Where I shall walk in splendor robed in purest white, 
And sit beside the King, with princely jewels crowned. 
For this I’ve served Him truly all my life: ’tis right 
That now He should repay. In truth you see He’s 
bound.” 


The other looked as calmly forth. Said he: 
“For me the veil is drawn, I may not see behind. 
This earth was fair, I loved it. What the void may be 
I know not, but it is the way of all mankind, 
And that I freely tread, without a thought of fear, 
Though I must go alone, for I have served no king. 
I’ve loved my neighbor tenderly, and taught my ear 
To be alert to hear the voice within, and kept the thing 
The faithfullest which I have counted best. I trust 
The Great Eternal which hath brought me here will do 
What’s well with me, so go I gladly forth.”’ ‘“God’s just,” 
You say. ’Tis doubtless true, but of these what think 
your 


American Shrines in English Fields. 


BY JANET SANDERSON. 


“Let us follow his suggestion,” said the 
wise one of our party. 


“Whose suggestion?’’ asked the dense 
member 
“The Hon. J. H. Choate’s. When he was 


our ambassador, he said one day, at a Lon- 
don dinner, ‘An American lately arrived in 
London should trace out in this great city 
those memorials and things of interest per- 
taining to America of which England and 
London are full.’ ” 

“Why not?” we all echoed, and followed 
his suggestion. 

This is why our English summer proved 
so delightful. 

In Plymouth Harbor one is surrounded 
with American historic interest. Here Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s fleet set sail for the settle- 
ment of Virginia; and here, as all the world 
knows, set sail that little band of whom 
Lowell says,— 

“They were grim men, unlovely—yes, but 
great, 


Who prayed around the cradle of our 
State,’’— 


who in that quaint bit of old Plymouth 
known as the Barbican took leave of home 
and friends. The spot is marked by a 
slab inscribed ‘‘ Mayflower, 1620.” 

Not far from Plymouth we enter Dart- 
moor Forest, where tors, or huge blocks of 
granite, crown most of the hills, of great in- 
terest to the antiquarian as relics of ancient 
Briton; but we linger not, for our point 
of interest lies near the centre of the forest 
where is a little town of modern origin,— 
Princetown. Here it was that the large 
convict prison was erected in the early days 
of the nineteenth century, where more than 
two thousand American seamen who re- 
fused to serve in the British army against 
our country in the War of 1812-14 were 
imprisoned. 

We linger a bit at Exeter to walk about 
its old cathedral, with its massive transept 
towers, and go on to Salisbury to read the 
touching inscription on the memorial erected 
to the memory of those Americans who lost 
their lives in a railway accident near here a 
few years ago, then move on to Southampton, 
so rich in historic memories. But neither the 
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old story of Canute rebuking his flatterers, 
nor Richard, Coeur de Lion, embarking with 
his brave crusaders, nor the armies of Ed- 
ward III. and Henry V. taking ship for the 
invasion of France can hold the interest of 
those seeking Pilgrim memories in these 
waters; for here came the little ‘‘Speedwell,” 
with its noble band of brave souls from 
Delfthaven, to the ‘Mayflower’ awaiting 
them, and both set sail for Plymouth, where 
the ‘Speedwell’? was pronounced unsea- 
worthy. 

Sailing across to the Isle of Wight, that 
Eden of thatched cottages, picturesque 
inns, romantic cliffs and chines, we find on 


the old fountain at Shanklin these lines by 


our own Longfellow :— 


“© traveller, stay thy weary feet; 
Drink of this fountain, pure and sweet; 
It flows for rich and poor the same. 
Then go thy way, remembering still 
The wayside well beneath the hill, 

The cup of water in His name.” 


To lovers of ancient architecture and 
historic castles, of broad fields and charming 
lanes, nothing can be more varied and in- 
teresting than the journey from Southamp- 
ton to Gravesend by way of the old towns 
of Winchester, Guildford, and Tunbridge, 
from which point we visit Penshurst, the 
ancestral home of our childhood’s hero, Sir 
Philip Sidney, and on to the old mansion 
house of Hever, where Henry VIII., our 
childhood’s “‘Bluebeard,’’ came to visit his 
favorite Ann Boleyn, and where later his 
more fortunate favorite, Anne of Cleves, 
came to die, then on to Rochester rich in 
Dickens associations, and then to Graves- 
end. But why is Gravesend our objective 
point? Because here it is that the American 
Indian Princess Pocahontas lies buried in 
the parish church of St. George, far from her 
home and famous father Powhatan, king 
of Virginia, while England was still under 
the rule of the great Elizabeth. It was here 
on a cold March day that ‘Rebecca Wrothe, 
wyfi of Thomas Wrothe, gent., a Virginian 
lady borne, here was buried in ye Chauncell,”’ 
as the parish register tells us. 

The pleasantest way of reaching London 
from Gravesend is to take the steamer to 
London Bridge in the very heart of old 
London, which any lover of Dickens or of 
historic associations will not wish to omit. 
Our guest takes us at once to St. Saviour’s 
Church, which now serves as the cathedral 
for the new diocese of South London. It 
is one of the oldest and most interesting of 
London churches. Its chief interest is in 
its literary associations, as some of the most 
notable names of English literature have 
been connected with the parish. Here the 
great Shakespeare attended service, and 
here his brother Edmund is buried. John 
Gower, the friend of Chaucer, rests here. 
There are interesting memorial windows 
to Chaucer, Shakespeare, Bunyan, and 
others; but the one which has the greatest 
interest for us is the one in the Chapel of 
St. John the Divine,—the fitting and beau- 
tiful window by La Farge to John Harvard, 
presented by a former American Ambassador 
and unveiled by him in 1905,—truly a most 
worthy tribute to Old England’s worthy 
son from one of New England’s most worthy 
sons. The parish register records the bap- 
tism of one John Harvard, who gave his 
library and half his fortune, beside his name, 
for the foundation of that university which 
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has become the leader of education in 
America. He was baptized on the 29th of 
November, 1607. 

Not far from the old church is the site 
of Queen’s Head Inn, left to John Harvard 
by his mother, from which the largest share 
in his legacy to the infant college was de- 
rived. 

In this same district of Southwark is the 
beautiful edifice of Christ Church, an im- 
portant centre of non-conformity, which 
has a special attraction for Americans, for 
it has been erected largely by contributions 
from Americans. Its handsome tower is 
a monument to Abraham Lincoln and marked 
by a memorial tablet. Not far away is 
Smithfield, of sombre associations, with its 
oldest London Church,—St. Bartholomew 
the Great,—well worth a visit on our way 
to find Bartholomew close where Wash- 
ington Irving lived and where Benjamin 
Franklin lived and worked as a printer. 
Later, as success crowned his efforts, he lived 
at No. 7 Craven Street, where a tablet 
records that 

“Benjamin Franklin, ‘printer, philoso- 
pher and statesman,’ lived here.’”?’ Among 
the notables in the National Portrait Gallery 
hangs his portrait. 

Close by is St. Sepulchre’s Church, which 
is an object of our quest, for on the south 
side of the choir is buried the redoubtable 
Captain John Smith,— 

“Sometime Governor of Virginia and 
Admirall of New England.”’ 

The first line of the now nearly ineligible 
epitaph runs,— 

‘Here lies one conquered that hath con- 
conquer’d kings.” 

Near by is the old Charter House School 
redolent with memories of Thackeray’s 
dear old Colonel Newcomb; but it is other 
memories which attract us here,—those 
which cluster about that scholar and thinker, 
that apostle of toleration, Roger Williams. 
On the roll of this ancient Charter House 
will be found his name among the first, 
above those of Addison and Steele, of 
Wesley and Blackstone, of Grote and 
Thackeray. 

In this same locality—at Bunhill Fields— 
is that organization sacred to the memory 
of old Bostonians, for here is the parent of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Boston, founded by emigrant 
members of the H. A. C. in 1638. The 
English Company is the oldest military body 
in the kingdom, dating from the time of 
Henry VIII. 

William Penn was born on Tower Hill, 
and later lived in Norfolk Street. Many 
must have been the hours spent in this 
quiet home, meditating and debating with 
the Quaker friends of the promising out- 
look awaiting them in the New World. A 
few miles out from London, not far from 
Windsor, is the solitary old meeting-house 
yard of Jordans, where, after years of 
wandering, Penn and his wife and children 
were laid to rest. 

Penn was baptized in All Hallows, Bark- 
ing, Oct. 23, 1644; and this same church 
has an added interest, for here it was that 
John Quincy Adams was married to Louisa 
Catherine Johnson on July 26, 1797. 

What a multitude of interests are every- 
where about us in our quest of New World 
shrines! London has so many: they spring 
up on every side! 
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In passing the Bank of England, we note 
the statue of George Peabody, our American 
philanthropist, as we saunter towards St. 
Paul’s to look on the grave of Benjamin 
West in the Painters’ Corner of the crypt 
beneath the choir. At Kensington Palace 
are many of his portraits, executed to the 
order of George III. His work also adorns 
the walls of the Foundling Hospital. Not 
only in London, but throughout England, 
was the genius of this American artist rec- 
ognized, for his paintings are found in many 
collections. His portrait hangs in the Na- 
tional Gallery as a tribute to the active 
part he took in the founding of the Royal 
Academy, of which he was elected president, 
to succeed Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

In this same gallery Washington’s face 
looks down upon us; and in the church 
of the Holy Trinity, Houndsditch, an 
old monument contains the arms, the 
stars and stripes, of the Washington family. 

Another portrait which is found interest- 
ing in the National Gallery is that of Sir 
Henry Vane, that Puritan, statesman, 
and patriot, who was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1636, and who was such an 
ardent defender of civil liberty that he 
lost his head as penalty for devotion to the 
cause of the Commonwealth. 

Near by is the Royal Society of London, 
which is indebted te an American, Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford, that political 
adventurer and scientist who gave five thou- 
sand dollars to found prizes for the most 
important discoveries in heat and light. 

WINCHESTER, Mass. 


Oklahoma. 


BY MILTON REED. 
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Oklahoma is the youngest State of the 
American sisterhood, but is by no means 
a negligible factor in the industrial and 
political life of the Union. Its present 
development, the result of strenuous en- 
ergy and of wisdom, gathered from the 
experience of the older States, is prophetic 
of the greatness which is surely to be. 

The most tepid Easterner cannot be 
within its gates for a few weeks without 
catching the infectious enthusiasm of the 
Oklahoman. ‘The past history of the- State, 
romantic, if meagre, is only a slight back- 
ground for the history which is to come. 
Everything points to the future. There is 
little continuity with the past of the East- 
ern States. In its scant traditions, its re- 
lation with the Indian tribes, its adoption 
of novel experiments in government, Okla- 
homa has an almost unique position. Few 
of its inhabitants are of New England origin. 

On Nov. 16, 1907, Oklahoma was admitted 
to the Federal Union, with a territory of 
70,430 square miles. This is quite a bit 
of land! Just 3,452 miles more than the 
combined area of the six New England 
States. Indeed, Oklahoma is somewhat 
larger in area than the big neighboring 
State of Missouri. It must be remembered 
that Oklahoma has been opened to settle- 
ment by white men only about twenty 
years, and at the last census. I hear that 
it has a population of some 1,600,000. Those 
figures indicate its rapid and remarkable 
development. There are some other in- 
teresting figures. Oklahoma ranks as the 
seventh State in the production of cotton 
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and cattle, ninth in that of corn, thirteenth 
in wheat, fifteenth in oats. Only four- 
teen States have a larger area. In 1908 
the production of wheat reached 21,554,050 
bushels; that of corn, 134,230,590 bushels. 
These are amazing figures. Who can won- 
der that the phrase ‘‘Oklahoma Boomer’”’ 
can now be as fitly applied to her enthusiastic 
citizens as to the first white settlers? 

These few figures are enough to show that 
Oklahoma is marching on to become one of 
the granaries of the nation. _Much of the 
soil is adapted to agriculture. The contour 
of the State shows a great corrugated plateau, 
lying about 500 feet above the sea-level, 
rising in the extreme north-western part to 
about 4,000 feet. The State as a whole is 
fairly well watered by the Arkansas, Red, 
Canadian, Cimarron, and other rivers. In 
these river bottoms are stretches of very 
fertile soil. 

The diversity of climate and soil admits 
of the growing of many varieties of crops. 
The harvest period begins with planting 
in February and ends with the last of August, 
except that cotton, which -is becoming a 
greater and greater factor in the agricultural 
produce of the State, is seeded in the 
autumn, planted in April, and gathered in 
September and later months. 

I have been in the State about seven 
weeks, in the valley of the Canadian River. 
I found the soil thirsty, and it is so now, 
no appreciable rainfall since September. 
On the contrary, this region is sometimes 
visited by tremendous downpours. The 
climate is mild and equable. A few sharp 
days in the early part of January have been 
the only reminder that we are in mid-winter. 
The mean annual rainfall in Oklahoma is 
exceeded by but few States in the Union. 
So this arid season is exceptional. 

This section, being in Eastern Oklahoma, 
is largely devoted to coal mining, as it is 
rich in deposits of bituminous coal. 8,000 
miners are employed in this industry, mostly 
South Europeans. 

So much for statistics. They may be 
dry reading, but are suggestive of the indus- 
trial ripening of a new Commonwealth. 
A common remark among Oklahomans is: 
“This State might be walled in, yet it could 
supply all the wants of its people except 
in manufactured goods. These must come 
later.” 

The history of Oklahoma, short as it is, is 
tinged with the romance that colors the 
gaining and settlement of the West and 
South-west. The land was a part of the 
vast region partially explored by the in- 
trepid Spaniard De Soto. As far back as 
1682, the adventurous La Salle took pos- 
session of the region in the name of France, 
and, in honor of the French King, Louis XIV., 
called the whole territory Louisiana. In 
1762 it was ceded by France to Spain; then 
it was restored to France in 1800; and in 
1803, under President Jefferson, our coun- 
try purchased it from the Emperor Napoleon 
Bonaparte for $15,000,000, that mighty 
conqueror little comprehending its potential 
value. Here has been the theatre of much 
of the later history of the Indian tribes, the 
original possessors of all North America, 
which has been wrested from them, often 
by most ruthless methods, by the European 
conquerors. The Eastern, and. especially 
the Southern, States having many diffi- 
culties with the Indians, in 1816 the United 
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States government decided to divide the 
region now constituting the State of Okla- 
homa into Indian reservations. The plan was 
executed and 25,000,000 acres of excellent 
land were devoted to the use and title of the 
Indian wards of the nation, from which 
white men were excluded. Thus those 
tribes known as the Five Civilized Tribes,— 
the Seminoles, Creeks, Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, and Cherokees, mostly from Florida, 
Georgia, and other South-eastern States,— 
obtained title to valuable lands, sadly aban- 
doned the homes of the forefathers, and 
transplanted themselves to the South-western 
wilds. A sad, sickening chapter in American 
history is that of the treatment of the aborig- 
inal inhabitants. In the collision of a so- 
called civilized race with those that we 
call savage the world over, the record is 
almost invariably one of arrogant over- 
lordship and cruel exploitation. Conscience 
has slept during the impact of the stronger 
upon the weaker race. The lust of gain 
and gold has smothered the moral sense. 
In late years the unfortunate Indian has 
received some measure of justice. In Okla- 
homa he is represented largely in govern- 
ment and industry. 

The Indian tribes of Oklahoma were 
badly placed in the days of the Civil War: 
the Five Nations sided with the Southern 
Confederacy. Oklahoma soil was stained 
with bloodshed in the cruel war. The 
first step towards opening the land to white 
settlers was the transfer back to the United 
States government, at the close of the war, 
of about 14,000,000 acres, at a nominal 
price of fifteen to thirty-five cents per acre. 
In 1889, a part of this land, that of the 
Creeks and Seminoles, was opened to settle- 
ment, by proclamation of President Har- 
rison. Those were the days of the real 
“Oklahoma Boomers,’? when a frantic 
rush was made into the territory by thou- 
sands of eager settlers, who had longingly 
awaited the coveted opportunity to possess 
the soil. 

It was in 1865 that the great council was 
held at Fort Smith, Arkansas, in which a 
government commission, headed by Gen. 
Sherman, met the leader of the Indian 
tribes, among whom was the famous John 
Ross, chief of the Cherokees. The Indians 
were admonished that the Civil War was 
over, that the participation of the tribes 
in the Southern cause had forfeited all treaty 
rights and subjected them to a possibility 
of the confiscation of all their lands. Cer- 
tain conditions were imposed as to the re- 
instalment of loyal Indians by the several 
tribes and the freeing of the negro slaves, 
which the tribes accepted to avoid a general 
confiscation. The Indians could do nothing 
but yield. Thus the cession of the western 
portion of the reservations of the Creeks 
and Seminoles was brought about. The 
Indian was under the hammer, to save 
himself from spoliation, he ceded the vast 
tract at a nominal value. In this cession 
was included Oklahoma, ‘‘the house of the 
red man.” The Indian race has contributed 
but little to modern civilization; its pathetic 
history has left no wreckages, stranded on 
the sands of time, like the ruins of the 
temples of Egypt: its one contribution has 
been the musical names,—the language of 
simplicity, the echo of natural forces, which 
have been impressed upon many of our 
States, rivers, lakes, and mountains; and 
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the word ‘‘Oklahoma”’ is one of those sono- 
rous words, musical as the carol of the song- 
bird or the whisper of the wind. This is 
no small legacy: it is a part of our tone- 
speech. It will not rust or perish. ‘The en- 
forced cession of this vast tract of valuable 
Indian lands led to a long train of disorders. 
Impatient, would-be settlers coveted pos- 
session. Several attempts were made to 
seize the lands by organized raids: these 
were checked by the federal authorities. 
Those were the days when great ranges of 
wild land were desired for cattle-raising, 
and the cattlemen and colonists were in con- 
stant conflict. The long-looked-for proc- 
lamation of President Harrison was issued 
in March, 1889; and then ensued a scene 
known only to American soil. Crowds of 
settlers, in one instance reaching 10,000 
persons, were gathered, on the day previous 
to the opening, in the neighboring towns 
in Arkansas, Also on the Kansas border 
and on the southern lines people had 
swarmed in thousands, hungry with land- 
lust, awaiting the signal to enter the Prom- 
ised Land. In one day 15,000 people 
swarmed into Guthrie, which has been until 
a few weeks the capital of Oklahoma. It 
is said that on April 2, 1889, when 2,000,000 
acres were opened to settlement, more 
than 100,000 people debouched into the 
coveted territory, and a new commonwealth 
was born and developed in a single day. 
Such is American ‘‘hustle’”’ in the South-west. 

In 1890 the Territory of Oklahoma was 
created by Congress. The lands of other 
tribes, the Iowa, Sac, and Fox and Potta- 
watomie, the Cheyenne and Arapaho, the 
Cherokee and Kickapoo, the Kiowa, Co- 
manche, Apache and Wichita, Ponca, Kaw, 
and other tribes,—I write their names be- 
cause their musical sounds are somewhat 
unfamiliar to Eastern ears,—were opened 
between 1893 and 1906. Asa result, farm- 
ers rushed into the Territory from the 


West and South-west, and the basis of the’ 


agricultural interests of the future State of 
Oklahoma was laid. 

It is not probable that any such scene will 
ever again be enacted in our land. New 
Mexico and Arizona are soon to be gathered 
as States into the American Union. ‘The 
“boomer’’ and the cowboy will soon be 
obsolete terms. Our American life is be- 
come too prosaic for such primitive episodes. 

The present State of Oklahoma comprises 
what were known as Indian Territory and 
the Territory of Oklahoma. In it are 
about 100,000 Indians, belonging to many 
tribes. Some are far more civilized than 
others. The United States government still 
imposes many restrictions upon the sale of 
the lands of the Indian tribes, as they are 
regarded as wards of the nation. The 
Indian is not allowed to sell his homestead; 
but his surplus land, that of the mixed 
bloods, may be alienated by the owner. 
Originally the title to the Indian lands was 
vested in the tribe: now it has been allotted 
among the members. A homestead is 40 
acres. It cannot be sold until after a period 
of twenty-one years. It is said that the 
Osage tribe is the richest race in the world; 
it has 2,100 members, and the allotment of 
each member will be 480 acres. Also the 
United States government holds in trust for 
this tribe $8,000,000, in which the share of 
each member is about $4,100. The tribal 
land is not taxed. 
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Such is a brief sketch of the evolution of 
the buoyant State of Oklahoma from a 
primeval wilderness. The history of no 
State is so closely connected with the Indian. 
Here he marks his last stand. Nearly all 
the continent has been wrested from his 
forefathers: it is only in Oklahoma and 
few other Western States that a fragment 
of the vast patrimony—the shred, the 
skeleton, of a continental heritage—remains 
in his land. Even now these reservations 
are gradually to be opened. Congress is 
considering measures to release vast tracts 
for sale. It may be that the Indian, like the 


negro, will think better when he ceases to. 


be a ward of the nation. The withdrawal 
of so large a portion of the best lands in 
Oklahoma from settlement and improve- 
ment impedes the development of the State. 
The present status cannot last much longer. 
The Indian must soon be absorbed in the 
larger American fellowship in industry and 
politics. Yet I have seen no evidence of 
any tendency to use him unjustly. If he 
parts with his lands, it will be by barter and 
sale. There will be no spoliation. 

In the wild days of the Civil War and 
those immediately following, the territory 
now comprising the State of Oklahoma 
was too often the home of the desperado, 
the escaped convict, the social outlaw, of 
the man who broke loose from the conven- 
tions of civilization. In its deep forests, 
in the mountain fastnesses, in the silence of 
its wilds, many such became a plague to 
the settler. Horse-stealing was a common 
offence in days when the horse was inval- 
uable to the struggling farmer. Many are 
the tales told of the desperate struggles to 
capture these outlaws. Short shrift was 
given to the horse thief. As society settled 
down into orderly life, the courts replaced 
the angry mob. We are told that one 
Federal judge practically ended this out- 
lawry by sentencing, during his term of 
office, 112 murderers, all of whom were 
executed. To-day human life is carefully 
protected in Oklahoma, and deeds of vio- 
lence are few. 

Oklahoma has forged to the front in 
American politics, short as has been the 
history of the State. This arises from 
several facts. Its constitution is unique. 
The State was admitted to the Union at a 
time when the distrust of legislative govern- 
ment was culminating in the sentiment of 
the Western States; when the sinister word 
“graft”? was insinuating itself into Amer- 
ican politics; when the new theory of a 
reform by way of the initiative, referendum, 
and recall was under discussion; when 
the prejudice against corporations and 
railroads—in many cases absolutely justi- 
fiable—was in an acute phase. Hence, the 
Oklahoma constitution is epoch-making, 
startling to one trained in the conservative 
sentiment of the East. It is very long: 
it goes into many details of government 
usually left to legislation. In fact, it is 
multifarious legislation compressed into an 
organic constitution. Yet, the general opin- 
ion is that it works well. It will be re- 
membered that so radical and progressive 
a reformer as Roosevelt hesitated to ap- 
prove of some of its provisions. Here is 
the home of almost all the new experiments 
in government, all the mechanism by which 
the voters seek to clip the power of their 
legislators, to hold them to a quick response 
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to public sentiment, to realize a perfected 
democracy. Of course, no one document 
can embody all the political wisdom of a 
commonwealth. Already there are at- 
tempts to amend it, but not in the line of 
conservatism. Additional interest was given 
to Oklahoma politics by the choice of United 
States Senators by its first legislators,—one, 
a blind man, Mr. Gore; the other Mr. Owen, 
who has Indian blood on the maternal side; 
also from the fact that the first governor, 
Mr. Haskell, was a man of powerful per- 
sonality, of the quality and value of whose 
public service there are varying judgments. 
So the political status of the new State of 
Oklahoma is picturesque. 

Political feeling runs high. A ‘‘grand- 
father clause’’ in the suffrage law disfran- 
chises most of the negroes. Almost every- 
body seems to be a politician. I was at 
Oklahoma City during the recent inaugu- 
ration of Gov. Cruce. The city was a 
beehive of politicians. There was no dis- 
order. The hotels were jammed with office- 
seekers. There were 722 applicants for 
one office, that of game-warden, which pays 
$3,000 per year. It was interesting to 
watch the shrewd, good-natured, keen- 
witted, jolly fellows jostle and ‘‘josh’’ each 
other. ‘There was no rudeness or incivility. 
Most of the men bore the facial imprint of 
Southern origin,—tall, black haired and 
eyed, eager, alert, their heads covered with 
the soft hats used so commonly in the South. 
Yet it was a typical American crowd. If 
Oklahoma politics have a sharp edge, they 
have also their sunny side. I met one 
aged veteran of the Civil War, who wore a 
badge given to him by the Daughters of the 
Confederacy. He told’ me of his army 
experiences; he said he rejoiced that the 
struggle ended as it did; he saw God’s 
finger in the result. He spoke as kindly of 
Lincoln and Grant as of Lee and Longstreet. 
How beautiful it is that North and South 
should now be united in an imperishable 
fraternity, in which we can calmly discuss, 
without rancor or prejudice, 


“Those old, far-off, unhappy things 
And battles long ago.”’ 


Oklahoma people are generous in provision 
for the education of the young. They 
are heavily taxed, yet they maintain a 
State wumiversity, an agricultural college, 
a school for mining and metallurgy, six 
normal schools, besides the general system 
of public secondary schools. Thus the 
State is building wisely and well for the 
future. Above all things, political chicanery 
must be kept out of public education, that 
sacred, inviolate service which a civilized 
State owes its rising generation. 

Seven weeks of Oklahoman life! In late 
years my wandering steps have led me to 
ancient lands, where civilization is swathed 
and stratified by immemorial custom; where 
the curious tourist seeks the relics of by- 
gone years; where the present is wrapped 
in the shadows of a voiceless past; where 
life is sluggish from the weight of years; 
where centuries have dropped like grains 
of sand into the national life and have left 
a débris of superstition, vice, and tyranny, 
yet with a flash of that supreme moral law 
which no people can entirely disobey and 
live. On these ancient places broods the 
hush of ages. 

It is a far cry from there to a common- 
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wealth only twenty years old; which never 
looks over its shoulders into a dreamy past; 
which is not forced to struggle with the 
clutch of precedents or the tyranny of 
customs; where all bears ‘‘the shining 
morning face’ of youth. 

Yet, after all, life has its radiance and 
shades everywhere. The new soon becomes 
the old. An imperious public sentinel is 
rapidly developed which transcends all 
statute law. 

A State, wrapped in the cerements of the 
past has its great interest: so has the piaie, 
stripped to the future. 

Over both shine the same sun, moon, and 
stars; both are lapped by the same air; 
in the bosoms of both reigns the sovereignty 
of conscience. Both the new and the old 
must go on “‘through great varieties of 
untried being.’’ 

Wizzurron, OKLA. 


Literature, 


IDYLLS OF GREECE.- Second Series. By 
Horace V. Sutherland. New York: Des- 
mond FitzGerald, Inc.—It is not easy for 
every modern poet to be a Greek in his 
spirit. Walter Savage Landor was Greek 
in his verse, though a most ‘“rambunc- 
tious’’ Englishman—Dickens’ ‘‘ Lawrence 
Boythorn’’—in his life. And Keats was 
Greek, though he only had his mythology 
from Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary And 
Goethe was hardly Greek at all in his 
Iphigenia, as may be seen by comparing it 
with the original or with Mr, Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s translation. Mr. Sutherland makes 
an agreeable, though not specially brilliant, 
excursion in the realm of classic legends 
and stories. Some of them, apparently, 
he almost makes out of his own head, or, at 
any rate, embroiders on a very slight basis 
of myth; but he is not always strikingly 
Greek. The very first lines of the first story 
reveal this,— 


“Beneath the silv’ry sympathy of stars 
That watch the patient progress of the 
world.’’ 


This is, of course, essentially modern, with 
what Ruskin calls “the pathetic fallacy.” 
Certainly, for the old Greeks, stars would 
have no special ‘‘sympathy.’”’ And _ their 
gods, if they watched at all ‘‘the patient 
progress of the world,” from their enjoyable 
tippling on the summit of Olympus, chiefly 
viewed it with derision. Indeed, later on, 
Mr. Sutherland recognizes this:— 

“The gods 
Take little note of things that seem to us 
Of vast concern. Our griefs and our delights 
Are naught to them, who watch in marble 

calm 

From golden heights and barriers of peace 
The fretful world.” 


In general, there is in these poems rather 
too much self-consciousness—that blight 
on our modern verse—to render them purely 
Greek in spirit. Occasionally, too, an 
unfortunate word slips in,—e.g., making a 
verb out of a noun,—a trick which seems 
to be growing on our poets, as 

‘And heaven’s high vault bemusic’d with 

sighs.’’ 


In conclusion we may say that there is an 
even flow of agreeable verse, particularly 
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of pleasant description, which, if it seldom 
soars very high, does not sink to bathos. 
We have a fair illustration of the poet’s 
quality in these lines:— 


“Now light was slowly waning in the West, 
And evening, in her robes of lavender, 
One star upon her brow, stepped from the 
skies 
And laid upon the forests and the hills 
Cool hands of benediction. One by one 
The cowslips closed, as if afraid to see 
Night’s sombre tragedies; and soon the 


woods 

Were still and silent, save when through 
the dusk 

The ebon bat skimmed swiftly, or the 
dove 


Coo’d from its high and leafy hermitage.’ 


THE Cap AND Gown. By Charles Rey- 
nolds Brown. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1 net.—The essays which are brought to- 
gether in this book have been given as ad- 
dresses in various colleges and universities 
from Yale and Cornell in the East to Stan- 
ford and the University of California in the 
West. The writer knows college students 
well and believes in them, as a man must 
who is to do them the slightest good. He 
writes with good sense and a certain appeal- 
ing comradeship of spirit of the place of 
athletics in an all-round college course, of 
the arguments for and against fraternities 
and clubs, of the choice of a life-work, a 
college man’s religion, and other questions 
that vitally affect a young man’s outlook 
and future career. 


LiF—E AND Lasors oF Exias Hicks. By 
Henry W. Wilbur. Philadelphia: Friends’ 
General Conference Advancement Commit- 
tee.—In this interesting biography the writer 
has endeavored to let Elias Hicks be his own 
interpreter so far as possible, measuring 
him largely by his private correspondence 
and his public utterances. Hicks carried, 
says his biographer and editor, the funda- 
mental idea of the Society of Friends to its 
logical conclusion, as applied to thought 
and life, more clearly and forcibly than 
any of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
He certainly believed that he preached 
Christianity of the pure apostolic type and 
Quakerism as it was delivered to the founders. 
This story of his life deserves to be read 
widely by those who have known little about 
the thought which his name represents, but 
who are interested in the growth of religious 
movements and the spread of liberal thought. 


THE Evolution OF RELIGION. 
iam A. Hinckle, M.D. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. 80 cents net.—The demand 
for a second edition of this book, which aims 
to show that religion is a natural and neces- 
sary product of human evolution, not de- 
pendent on supernatural revelations, in- 
dicates that it has met a need, and that the 
hope of the author, to present true religion 
as ethics and not theology, is being appre- 
ciated. The book is clearly written, and the 
author’s successive points are well taken and 
supported. While it contains little that is 
definitely new to students of the liberal 
movement, it has the merit of presenting 
the facts in such a way that any one who 
cares may understand; and this is no small 
merit. 


By Will- 
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Magazines. 


The March St. Nicholas, issued February 
15, shows its timeliness and its patriotism 
by a narrative of ‘‘Washington’s Ten Narrow 
Escapes’’—from the treachery of a guide, 
from drowning, from different perils of 
frontier life and war. ‘There are many 
spirited illustrations, and the frontispiece is 
a full-page reproduction of H. A. Ogden’s 
painting of ‘“‘Close to the Enemy, at Prince- 
ton.’”’ ‘There is, besides the full store of 
short stories and sketches, and new chap- 
ters of the serials——Frederick Orin Bart- 
lett’s ‘‘The Forest Castaways,’ Ralph 
Henry Barbour’s ‘‘Team-mates,” and John 
Martin’s ‘‘Letters to Very Little Folk,” 
Hildegarde Hawthorne’s ‘‘Books and Read- 
ing,”—the beginning of a novel kind of 
adventure story, “‘Young Crusoes of the 
Sky,” by F. Lovell Coombs. The St. Nich- 
olas League contributions this month are of 
a high degree of excellence in every depart- 
ment, prose, verse, drawing, photography. 
Letters to the editor of the department show 
that in more than one school these contests 
are made part of the pupils’ regular work. 
In a private school in Columbus, Ohio, and 
in a Philadelphia orphan asylum the chil- 
dren ‘‘write for St. Nicholas’? every month, 
their contests are sifted and criticised by the 
teachers, and the work is sent on, to be for- 
mally entered in the current St. Nicholas 
League contest. 


Books Received. 


From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
Elkanah Settle. His Life and Works. By F. C. Brown. 
$1.39 postpaid. 
The Ekiok Micah. A New Metrical Translation. By 
Paul Haupt, LL.D. $1.06 postpaid. 

The Book of Esther. Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text 
with Notes. By Paul Haupt, LL.D. $1.05 postpaid. 
From the Pilgrim Press, Boston, 

Beatrice, The Insight of Love. By George A. Gordoa, 

D.D. 50 cents net. 


Life and the Ideal. By J. Brierley. $1.25 net. 
oe ecto! of Calvary. By J. H. Jowett, D.D. 


pane a Christian. By Washington Gladden. 
net. 


50 cents 


75 cents 
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The Home. 
Job. 


BY WILSON JEFFERSON. 


Happy wert thou when on a thousand hills 
*Neath smiling Orient skies thy cattle fed, 

And sons and daughters crowned thy whitened head 

With all that honor to the honored wills. 

But, when earth’s woes and ills fast followed ills,— 
Death the inscrutable with his silken tread, 
Scoffings, wrecked hopes, and Satan’s host earth-sped 

To do their worst when grief the bowed heart fills,— 

Still wert thou patient and unmoved by these, 

Still found thy soul a solace in the skies 

Where gleamed Orion and the Pleiades; 
For thou didst soar above earth’s agonies 

To heights where the pure soul and undefiled 

Smiles at earth’s woes, unshaken, unreviled. 


The Prize Composition. 


BY FRANCES HASTINGS. 


It was surely the unexpected that hap- 
pened when Mrs. Haynes, a visitor from 
the Far East, offered to the twelve pupils 
of the Baysville private school a prize for 
the best essay,—only, being an old-fash- 
ioned lady, she called it a composition. 
Prizes seemed like a relic of the Dark Ages 
to the teachers of the school, who were not, 
however, consulted in advance. ‘There sat 
Mrs. Haynes, impressive in a black satin 
gown and a lovely lace collar and a modish 
bonnet. There were the girls who had 
been showing off with their algebra equa- 
tions, and dates in history, and the transla- 
tion of short French sentences. 

“What I want to know is,’’ said Mrs. 
Haynes, with a merry smile and a friendly 
little nod, “‘can the girls read and write?” 

There was a hush for a minute, and then 
and there Mrs. Haynes did it: she offered 
a prize for the best composition. It was to 
be a now-or-never, take-it-or-leave-it com- 
petition. This was on a ‘Tuesday. On 
Friday Mrs. Haynes was to start for Wash- 
ington, two thousand miles away. If she 
were to award the prizes herself, it must be 
on Thursday, with only Wednesday for the 
writing of the papers. 

Miss Davis, the principal, rose wonder- 
fully to the situation. 

“Then, girls,’ she said, ‘‘I will give you 
a holiday to-morrow with no preparation 
work for Thursday’’; and so it was settled. 

You know how such things go. Four of 
the girls thought only about the extra holi- 
day and had no notion of trying for a prize. 
They planned for a good time in the morn- 
ing, and another good time in the afternoon, 
and another good time, if their mothers 
would let them, in the evening; and I hope 
they had it, for a good time is a good thing, 
and girls need extra holidays sometimes, 

Four of the other girls thought they 
would write something or other, though 
they grumbled, ‘‘Of course I shall not get 
a prize, and it’s no use to try.’’ When 
Wednesday morning came, they thought 
they would do something else first and 
write in the afternoon. When afternoon 
came, one ran over to ask another what she 
was going to write about, and then the other 
two dropped in to talk the matter over, and 
before they knew it, it was dark; and in 
the evening they were too sleepy to think 
about it. 
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The last four really cared, and each 
meant to write an essay, whether she took 
a prize or not. Frances Colman took her 
father’s big encyclopedia and one-or two 
other books and wrote a very learned arti- 
cle about ‘‘The Mound-builders.” Oh 
yes, that was fair, according to the essay 
writing of the school, for she had to put it 
all in her own words; and, whereas there were 
several columns in the encyclopedia, she 
wrote only four or five hundred words,—not 
nearly so much as a column of this story. 
It was a good piece of work, too, and 
Frances never forgot that the Mound-build- 
ers were the precursors of the American 
Indians, though she did forget how to spell 
““precursors.”’ 

Josephine Stevens wrote about ‘‘The 
Duty of Cheerfulness”; and she showed 
very plainly that, if a girl cannot help a 
young brother with cheerfulness when she 
mends his kite, she might as well not mend 
it at all, so far as his pleasure is concerned. 
Josephine is a good girl, as cheerful as the 
day is long, and she has.no small brother. 
That was a very good essay, too, and, when 
it was read the next day in school, all the 
girls with small brothers took due note of 
it and resolved to be cheerful. 

Hannah Raymond had been to England 
the summer before, and all her composi- 
tions dwelt upon the fact. This time she 
took out her little diary and expanded the 
meagre entry, ‘““Went to-day to see Holy- 
rood Castle,’’ into an account of the ancient 
palace, with much about Queen Mary and 
something about Cromwell; and it was all 
very interesting, and the girls felt the next 
day that, if you cannot travel yourself, it 
is a great thing to associate with people 
who can. 

But the composition I was most interested 
in, as Miss Davis told me about it after- 
wards, was that of Betty Blossom. Betty 
is a girl who puts her whole self into every- 
thing she does. From her flyaway curls to 
her runaway feet Betty is always alive. 
When she works, she works, and, when 
she plays, she plays. She might have been 
one of the four girls who took the holiday 
for good times, but she could never have 
been one of the four who thought they 
would write and didn’t, just dawdling round 
all day long. 

Now, if ever a girl had upsetting luck the 
day she had set her heart on doing a certain 
thing, Betty was the girl that day. Her 
mother kept but one maid, and Betty often 
helped about the house; but wasn’t it cruel 
that just this morning of all mornings 
Betty’s mother should have to stay in bed, 
so that Betty had extra work to delay her! 
When Betty tiptoed in to ask what she could 
do to help, her mother said she would have a 
a cup of tea and a slice of toast, and then, 
if she kept quiet a while, her head, which 
was already aching much less, would be 
quite well again. 

So Betty toasted two dainty slices of bread 
to a delicate brown, and on one of them 
she slipped the egg Mary had dropped 
exactly right. Into a cup of eggshell china 
she poured the tea that looked like melted 
sunshine; and, when she took the pretty 
tray to her mother, any one, even if more 
ill than Mrs. Blossom, would have felt 
better at the first sight. 
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begin her composition. She had decided 
the day before that she would write the 
story of a penny, trying to imagine the queer 
people to whom it might come in turn, and 
something of the good it could do. Betty 
liked to imagine things, and, even if she were 
writing on a biographical or historical sub- 
ject, it was sometimes hard not to put in 
things that she felt certainly ought to be 
true, even if the histories and biographies 
neglected to mention them. 

She had hardly settled herself and ar- 
ranged her paper when Mary came to the 
door. a) 

“OQ. Mary,” cried Betty, quick to take 
alarm, “please don’t want me for anything. 
I’m terribly busy.” 

Suddenly poor Mary burst out crying. 
“Tt’s the toothache I have, Miss Betty, and 
I’m nearly wild with it. There’s nothing 
for it, but I must go to the dentist.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad, Mary,” said Betty, 
sympathetically. “‘But you'll feel better 
when the dentist has seen it.” 

“He'll do something more than see it, 
I’m fearin’,”’ said Mary, grimly; ‘‘but it’s 
not to him I do be goin’ alone; and your 
mother is in bed, and Linda and Sigrid have 
to get ready for Mrs. Brown’s luncheon 
party.” 

Betty was too warm-hearted not to go 
with Mary, and too fair-minded to spoil 
her going by letting Mary know the cost of 
it. What with the journey in the cars, the 
waiting at the dentist’s, and the comforting 
of Mary after the troublesome tooth had 
been eased, nearly all the morning slipped 
away, and what was left of it Betty used in 
preparing something for her mother’s lunch- 
eon. 

“Never mind,”’ she said contentedly, “I’ve 
all the afternoon and evening left.”’ 

But she hadn’t. Scarcely had she risen 
from the table when her two young cousins, 
who lived in Morgan, about twenty-five 
miles away, came in, sure of their welcome 
and a jolly afternoon. 

“See, we've tickets for the matinee. 
Father said you’d take us, and he would 
meet us afterwards for ice-cream and choco- 
late. Hurry up, Betty, we musn’t be late.” 

Betty didn’t care how many times she 
saw Peter Pan,—the more the better,—but 
she would not have gone that afternoon 
had her mother been able to take the two 
girls. There was no way out of it, and that 
was the end of afternoon and evening; for 
the cousins and her uncle came home with 
her for dinner and stayed until nine o’clock. 
When they had gone, Betty’s eyelids were so 
heavy and her brain so tired that she couldn’t 
remember even where the penny of her 
composition came from in the first place. 

Mary promised to call her very early in 
the morning, but she forgot it; and Betty 
found herself, at half-past seven on the 
morning the prizes were to be presented, 
without a line written of the essay which 
she had hoped would take the prize. 

“Put my breakfast in a box, mother,” 
she explained rapidly: ‘‘I’ll eat it on the 
way to school. I must try for the prize, 
and I’ve only three quarters of an hour, 
hardly that. 

It was plain fact, and not fancy, that could 
help Betty in this emergency. Aware that 
she would have no time for copying, she 


As soon as she could finish her extra} wrote carefully from the first, describing 


duties about the house, Betty hastened to 


what was vividly in her mind at the mo- 
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ment, and giving it the title, ‘‘The Day I 
wrote my Composition.’ 

She waited not to marshal her ideas; 
she delayed not over the spelling and par- 
agraphing; she left the final sentences to be 


-added in the few minutes before the school 


was called to order; and she glowed with 
the thought that she had written, as she had 
intended, what might not, perhaps, be called 
an essay, but was surely a composition. 

That morning, as the papers of the four 
competitors were read one after another, 
it was Betty’s which, though not so care- 
fully written as that of Frances, nor so wise 
as Josephine’s, nor so romantic as Hannah’s, 
yet received the most applause, with which 
some laughter was mingled. If she had 
had time to copy it, it might not have been 
so effective, and, if she had not been required 
to read it herself, its defects would have 
been more evident; but she put into the 
reading enough spirit to make it plain that 
the little, unpretentious story was real. 

And who had the prize? Why, every girl 
who tried for one, of course. Don’t you 
think each deserved it? Mrs. Haynes 
brought an order for books to be delivered 
by the town bookseller, and she simply 
filled in the names of the four girls. Each 
had five dollars’ worth of books; for Mrs. 
Haynes did the thing up handsomely, even 
to the wafers and chocolate peppermints 
passed round informally after the readings. 
And the morning was so bright and jolly 
that the girls felt as if they had two holidays 
instead of one. If I knew, I should tell 
you just what books each girl chose for her 
prize. 


The Naughty Little Clock. 


Aunt Alice was working over the little 
blue-and-white china clock, and _ trying 
to make it go. She had put on kerosene 
oil and sweet oil, she had taken it to pieces 
and screwed it together again; yet it would 
run for only a minute or so, then it would 
stop. Finally she set it up on the shelf 
with a sigh. 

“Tt is of no use,” she declared. 
have to send it to the shop.” 

“Why won’t it go?”’ asked Florence, who 
had been watching her aunt while she worked. 

“That’s what I’d like to know, dear,” 
laughed Aunt Alice. “But I mustn’t spend 
any more time on it trying to find out.” 

“Tf I should keep tipping it sideways, 
just as you do to start it, don’t you s’pose it 
would go after a little while?’ questioned 
Florence. 

Aunt Alice shook her head. “But you 
may try it if you want to,” she added. 
“Maybe it will.” 

So Florence tipped it this way’and that; 
she wiggled it, she shook it, she coaxed it, 
she scolded it; but the obstinate little time- 
piece refused to go by itself. 

“You are a pretty little clock,” she flat- 
tered, “just as pretty! But nobody’ll 
like you if you don’t tell the time. [’m 
afraid you are very naughty, when Auntie 
and I have spent so long trying to make you 
go, and still you won’t! Now I’m going to 
put you right down on your face, so you 
can’t see anything at all, and you'll have a 
chance to think how bad you are—p’rhaps 


“T shall 


it’ll make you better.” 


- Then Florence laid the little clock care- 
y on its face and ran away to her dollies. 
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She did not think of the clock again until 
some time in the afternoon, when she 
chanced to spy it in passing the door of 
Auntie’s room. 

She ran inside, but, as she neared the table, 
she stopped in surprise. 

“Tick—tock — tick — tock — tick — tock!’ 
came in regular tones. 

_“Why—ee, it’s going!” she cried. 
Downstairs she rushed, clock in hand. 
“Auntie, Auntie!’ she called excitedly. 

“The clock’s going! I put it on its face to 
punish it ’cause it was naughty, and now it’s 
good!’’ 

Of course everybody was astonished, es- 
pecially as the little clock kept on being 
good. 

“Tsn’t it. funny?’ chuckled Florence. 
“Aren’t you glad I punished it?’’ 

And, if anybody doubts the efficiency of 
such a punishment, just let him try it with a 
clock that refuses to go. But it is safer to 
precede the punishment with a little coaxing 
in the shape of oil.—Emma C. Dowd, in Sun- 
day School Times. 


Togo. 


Togo is a dog of unusual intelligence. He 
is very fond of his master’s horse, Billy, and 
enjoys riding. Whenever the Doctor  tele- 
phones to the’ stable for the horse, Togo 
immediately goes to the door ready for a 
ride. The Doctor may call up any other 
number on the telephone, and Togo pays no 
attention whatever; but the moment he 
gives the stable number Togo starts for the 
outer door. Even though he may be sleep- 
ing soundly he always knows and hears this 
number. 

When riding he never allows the Doctor to 
use the whip on Billy. If he is even touched 
with it, Togo barks loudly. He accompanies 
the Doctor to the hospital and is a general 
favorite with the physicians and nurses. Not 
long since he was sitting by the window in the 
office waiting for the Doctor and watching 
the horse. In some way it happened that 
Billy fell down. Immediately Togo jumped 
from his seat and ran barking to the matron, 
then back again to the window until he made 
her understand the trouble and call the 
Doctor. A happier dog one never saw than 
was Togo as he ran about the horse, encourag- 
ing the men who were assisting the Doctor to 
get him up on his feet. 

Frequently Togo accompanies his master 
on business and professional trips. It hap- 
pened that one cold morning in January the 
Doctor had to take a trip to New Hampshire. 
The night before, as he was preparing to go, 
his daughter asked if he was to take Togo. 
The Doctor replied: “No, I think it too cold. 
He would certainly need his blanket if he 
went.”’ Nothing more was said about it. 
The family were astir very early next morning 
helping the Doctor off. Togo seemed to feel 
very much disappointed and evidently de- 
cided to make one more attempt to persuade 
his master to take him. He went to the 
bedroom, took his blanket from beside the 
radiator, and placed it near the dining-room 
door where the family were at breakfast. 
Then after a moment’s pause he took it in 
his mouth once more, went into the office, and 
placed it over the Doctor’s satchel which 
stood packed upon his desk. Togo can always 
tell the satchel which his master carries to 
New Hampshire. Very soon the Doctor 
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came into the office and, seeing what Togo 
had done, said, ‘“‘Well,Togo, if you wish to 
go as much as that, you shall.’’ And he went. 

So well does Togo seem to understand 
English that he always gets what he is sent 
for, whether it be the Doctor’s medicine case, 
satchel, rubbers, or a package. He also tells 
the Doctor’s patients whether his master is in 
his office or not. If there, he pays no attention 
whatever; but, if the Doctor is out, he barks 
loudly as if to say, ‘“‘The Doctor is not in—it 
will be of no use for you to stop longer.” 
Bessie Ham, in Our Dumb Animals. 


Ted’s Wish. 


“Mabel, when you have finished your 
dinner, let’s make a wish on the pull-bone,’’ 
said Ted. 

“All right,’ replied Mabel; ‘‘and I know 
what I am going to wish for.’ 

Soon the children stood each with one 
prong of the bone in hand, for the family 
had dined on turkey that day. Mabel closed 
her eyes and puckered up her little brow 
in deep thought. : 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘that’s what I am going 
to wish. Now I have my wish all made, 
and, O Ted, I do hope I get the wishing 
end. I want my wish to come true so 
much.” 

Ted paused a moment. Ted was wanting 
very much down in his heart to own a pair 


of skates. He had been wishing for them 
for days. Should he wish for a ‘pair of 
skates? He looked at Mabel, and he felt 


that he knew what her wish had been, for 
Mabel was wanting a new carriage for her 
dear dolly. 

“Hurry up, Ted,” cried Mabel. 
anxious to see who gets a wish.’ 

“All right,” replied Ted. ‘I am ready. 
Pull.” 

Snap went the bone. 

““O Ted,’ cried Mabel, “you got the wish- 
ing end. Now, I won’t get my wish, will 
The 

“Sure,” replied Ted, as he manfully 
straightened his shoulders. “Sure you'll 
get it, for I got the wishing end, and I 
wished that you would get your wish, so 
whatever you wished will come true just 
the same.” : 

“OQ Ted, you are such a good brother,” 
sighed Mabel. 

And don’t you think Ted was unselfish? 
Child’s Gem. 
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A Birds’ Hotel. 


Arthur E. Dunning, one of the staff at 
the American embassy at Berlin, has de- 
voted his spare time since 1906 to building 
a wonderful bird-house, says the New York 
Sun. 

The Hotel Canary, as he calls it, contains 
twenty-two rooms, and has a window-gar- 
den with a fountain, also two conservatories. 
It is 75 inches long by 15 inches wide, and, 
including a tower, is 51 inches high. 

All the rooms have the modern improve- 
ments, such as electric lights and running 
water. They are equipped with automatic 
feeding-dishes. In the winter-garden are two 
elevators running to the second floor, and 
with four sliding doors giving access to the 
surrounding rooms. 
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God and my Soul. 


BY E. S. GOODHUE, M.D. 


I care not for them all,— 

Hard words of envy, lips of scorn, 

Some drops of honey mixed with drops of gall, 
Shadows of night along the edge of morn— 
Nor shall I ask the source, or reason why, 

Or stay to worry or to sigh. 


No man can hurt my soul, 

Lord, king, or priest or president; 
No laugh, no lie, no half; no whole, 
On any shore or continent, 

If I but guard it safe, and say, 

No evil, soul, shall,come thy way! 


God is above my soul, 

But naught, naught else, how great or small; 
Before it long eternities must roll, 

And years like melting snowflakes fall; 

So, if I stand erect, no power can bend 

Me down to lower plane or baser end. 


Right, right, and that alone, 

Shall win and wed my soul for aye; 

And thistle seeds of slander blown 

Shall in the same breath fly away 

Nor find a soil to germinate 

Their buds of anger and of hate. 
Horvatoa, Hawa. 


Retempered. 


“The battle is before us and behind us, 
. neither is there any place for us to 
turn aside.’ 

In a world in which man is an experi- 
ment, a world in no wise fitted for the life of 
so delicate an organism as man, a world in 
which his desires constantly outrun the 
means for their satisfaction, that which has 
enabled him to survive has been religion. 
Religion is the imaginative dominance of 
experience; and, because man is far advanced 
in culture before he distinguishes between 
imagination and the actual testimony of 
his senses concerning himself and the world, 
_ religion has. given what was to him a partial 
dominance with a promise of more complete 
tule. Man has been enabled to endure his 
impotence, his limitations, his pain, suffer- 
ing, and death because through it all he 
marched on the way to gods and to another 
life. 

But, just as truth is tied to falsehood and 
good is chained to evil, the religion which 
enabled man to survive rendered him in- 
competent to master the actual world. 
His life was consumed in the service of ghosts 
and gods: the other life whose contempla- 
tion made this life possible had the sinister 
effect of rendering it impossible for him to 
use or enjoy the real life. Man for the most 
part has been the servant of the super- 
natural. 

From the renaissance there has gone 
on a battle for the liberalizing or freeing 
man from his superstitions and giving him 
more control of himself and his surroundings. 
The Christian religion, up to this time, had 
been esteemed a magic, a means of accom- 
plishing something without the trouble of 
doing it, a salvation without taking the 
necessary steps. In the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries a few people began to think 
about life and its surroundings, and to dis- 
criminate between the actual world as it is 
revealed to the senses and is capable of 
being remembered and analyzed, to a certain 
extent transformed, and the imagined world 
of religion.~ Modern civilization had begun. 


The greatest battle man has ever fought 
and his greatest conquest is his battle with 
the supernatural and his conquest of the 
ghosts. It is said that the greatest onward 
step man ever took was that which he took 
when he desecrated fire, when he began using 
it instead of worshipping it. But, wherever 
man has been able to translate anything from 
the kingdom of the supernatural to the realm 
of nature and to select or reject it according 
to whether it stood for welfare or not, there 
man has made a forward step. The men of 
courage, the men of might, the men with the 
sublimest qualities of manhood, have fought 
these battles, and the conquests they have 
made are the only conquests that have 
counted much. 

The liberal church, the Unitarian church 
in this country, has been first and foremost 
in this movement. What the world owes, 
what the country owes, what every com- 
munity owes, to the few who have preserved 
one little spot free from fear and supersti- 
tion would require a hundred years of na- 
tional pension appropriations to pay. 

The Christian religion has taken three 
different ways to reach God and good. 
Primitive Christianity sought to arrive 
at blessedness by asceticism. Seeing how 
universal suffering is in the world, it was 
logical to suppose that God loves suffering, 
and that the path that leads to God must be 
through sacrifice and pain. The Middle 
Ages sought God and-good through polemi- 
cal theology. Believe and compel belief. 
Men must set the lance and draw the sword 
and kindle the fire for God, and God will save 
them. The modern age, culminating in the 
present, has found God and good in good- 
ness to man. I am inclined to think that, if 
we could get at the heart of the Christian 
Church to-day, both Catholic and Protestant, 
we should find that the fires that are on all 
altars are built of the love of man to mount 
up to love of God. Not the least of the 
factors which have brought this sublime 
thing to pass is the church whose honored 
name we bear. 

Why not, then, hush the trumpet call 
and join the Carnegie fold for a world-with- 
out-end peace? 

There are two reasons. The first one 
is that the formula doesn’t work. As as- 
ceticism and polemical theology failed, 
so philanthropy fails to find God—the 
supreme good. The kingdom does not 
come. When we examine this method of 
advance, we discover that it is only another 
form of magic, an incantation. A man 
cannot love man nor God until he forgets 
what man and God must be and what love is. 
To continually repeat love to God and love 
to man is the same as to repeat the sacred 
syllable ““Om,’’ and you can go to sleep in 
church having gotten into a comfortable 
attitude. Philanthropy, compassion, is a 
natural instinct; but, like all natural instincts, 
it needs discipline, and it is not improbable 
that future analysis of the present age will 
discover that our philanthropy was the 
supreme folly of the age. We may perish 
by the practice of our virtues. 

That this position is far in advance of 
what the world has formerly held will not 
be denied by any discriminating student; 
but that there is another step to be taken 
and at once, if the world is to be saved from 
religious decadence, must be clear to rational 
observers: We must fathom the causes 
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of the miseries of the race and find the appro- 
priate remedies for their miseries. Every 
man born into the world dies a violent death. 
Not one lives out his natural term of life. 
Why is this so, and what is the remedy? 
Metchnikoff has started on the track of the 
solution of this problem. There are a mill- 
ion problems, and the solution of them con- 
verges toward the coming of the Kingdom, 
and no other course has any promise. 

Not that the Church is to become a labora- 
tory, a university, a doctor’s office, nor a 
social settlement. These things are far 
better done by other organizations. There 
is a thousand-fold more knowledge in the 
world than we use: there is more conscience 
in the world than appears in life. It is the 
function of the Church to make the knowledge 
and conscience dynamic, to furnish the 
motive, to fructify the will, to be the inspira- 
tion. Neither do I mean any great, slash- 
ing gospel that shall convict man of sin and 
make him stamp his foot and say “I will,” 
but here a thought and there an emotion 
that builds or modifies an ideal, which is the 
only true God, and which becomes master- 
ful over life. Liberal religion ought to be 
tentative and progressive; and, although 
the kingdom does not come, there does come 
at times the assurance that it is properly 
invited. 

There will not be less genuine philan- 
thropy when we go this way. The wealth 
of Chicago will still raise a quarter of a mill- 
ion dollars for the families of the firemen 
who perished, that is good when the woe 
has befallen; but to build cities fire-proof, 
and with high pressure water system, is 
a part of the coming religion. 

The second reason why the liberal church 
cannot rest appears in this: those of us who 
lived through the last half of the last cen- 
tury lived with the mightiest men who 
ever trod the planet. They gave us a new 
world, a greater world, a richer world; and it 
seemed impossible that ever again, as long 
as man is man, could the ancient supersti- 
tions triumph over man’s life. During the 
same period there lived men who studied 
the “word of God” to really find out its 
meaning, and they discovered that they had 
in their hands nothing but human docu- 
ments with all the frailties and follies of 
men living in the midst of a semi-barbaric 
culture; and we said: Surely the crutch of 
the supernatural has fallen from all intel- 
ligence. Henceforth man will walk sure- 
footedly. 

The grass is hardly green upon the graves 
of the thinkers and scholars than there comes 
a recrudescence of superstitions and occult- 
isms as gross and deforming as the poor 
world has ever seen,—Tolstoyism, Theoso- 
phy, Spiritualism, Dowieism, Eddyism, New 
Thought in a hundred forms. And these 
stalking horrors babble and chatter and the 
multitude follow as the children followed 
the Pied Piper. No other religions, of whose 
birth we have knowledge, have acquired so 
tremendous a discipleship as every one of 
these has acquired in the short space of 
twenty years. We are informed that they 
have gathered into their folds the most in- 
telligent men and women. Could anything 
more forcibly demonstrate the slenderness 
of that which passes for intelligence? Noth- 
ing shows more plainly the drift of the times 
than the eager welcome and wide accept- 
ance of an alleged philosophy called Prag~ 


matism. This says that the expedient, the 
useful, is the true, while all experience shows 
that the demonstrably false is often the 
expedient and useful while the true is too 
often sad and bitter; and the man who will 
remain a man must choose the bitter and 
reject the seductive, facing what is and must 
be. 

We must remember, too, that the same 
tools that build our civilization, the press, 
the church, and the school, can be used in its 
destruction, rendering its downfall the most 
terrible calamity the race has known. 

It is possible that the work of the liberal 
church is just beginning. ‘‘The battle is 
before us and behind us, neither is there any 
place for us to turn aside.”’ 

It is said that the civilization of the world 
depends. upon just a very few; that, if you 
could select and remove a few thousand men 
from the dominant nations and destroy these 
men, the whole world would revert to barbar- 
ism. What dignity and worth there is in 
civilization more than in barbarism these few 
thousand men maintain and bestow. Even 
fewer are they who carry the inner spirit 
of civilization, who understand that liberty 
meaus obligation, whose thoughts and words 
must not be shots in the dark, but honest 
work in the light. We must temper and re- 
temper our thoughts and words in the fur- 
nace of responsibility—C. F. Elliott, in the 
Western Conference Unitarian. 


To Overlapping Churches. 


Rey. Edward Tallmadge Root, field secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, calls especial attention to the 
following appeal, which appears in Fact and 
Fancies for January, as the most compre- 
hensive and constructive utterance in this line 
yet made anywhere,—the more significant 
because it was authorized by the full council 
and the draft revised by the executive commit- 
tee, representing men of seven commudnions. 


After patient investigation and discussion, 
for six years, we, the officially appointed 
joint committee of fourteen denominations, 
feel moved to lay before you the following 
facts and considerations. Except in rare 
and obvious cases, we do not feel it our place 
to urge, or even suggest, that they apply to 
particular cases. Our rule is to state the 
general situation, await voluntary local 
action, and to assist with information and 
advice when requested. Our message is: 
The situation to-day requires of our churches 
consolidation somewhere and co-operation 
everywhere. Co-operation is the universal 
and permanent need. But consolidation is 
in many, cases urgently required. _In this 
bulletin we attempt to answer the questions 
Where? Why? and How? ° 


WHERE SHOULD CONSOLIDATION BE MADE? 


We reply: Wherever two or more churches, 
drawing from a population which could 
attend either, find that separately they are 
unable to maintain their work on the scale 
required by the conditions of the community, 
or that they inevitably compete so that 
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ings, maintenance, and salaries are dispro- 
portionately -increased by urban conditions. 
In the second city of New England the 
government statistics of church sittings indi- 
cate that the Protestants have provided twice 
as many churches as the population requires. 
A recent letter from a city of 100,000 says: 
“25,000 Protestants are struggling to main- 
tain 43 churches: sixty years ago, the same 
number had only 14 to support.” 

In many cases consolidation is required 
within the same denomination. 2 Con- 
gregational churches have recently con- 
solidated in Georgetown and 3 in Newbury- 
port; 2-Free Baptist, in Lowell. Sug- 
gestions for such a step multiply, and our 
office is consulted. Evidently a _ general 
readjustment of Protestant forces is impend- 
ing. The reasons are obvious. 


WHY SHOULD OVERLAPPING CHURCHES CON- 
SOLIDATE? 


| 1, Because of the financial cost of dupli- 
cation.—The waste of maintaining several 
churches where one could serve’ the popu- 
lation is obvious in the erection and main- 
tenance of buildings, salaries, etc. Espe- 
cially wasteful is it to ask several trained men 
to preach each to a handful; for it is easier 
to preach to 200 than to 50, and the same 
sermon to the larger number is many times 
more effective. Such duplication is always 
maintained at a cost to somebody. 

It costs the People. An investigation of 
the roo smallest towns in Massachusetts, 
classified as one, two, and three church 
towns, has demonstrated that the per-capita 
cost to members and citizens increases out 
of proportion totheresults. Wedonot assert 
that the gratification of denominational or 
personal preferences is not worth the extra 
cost; but the time has come to ask the 
people to face that question seriously. 

It costs the Ministry.- At the best 
salaries are inadequate and have not kept 
pace with the cost of living. We found that 
the average salary in the town with one 
church was $874; in the two-church town, 
$687; and in the three-church, only $473. 
Is it right to ask trained and consecrated men 
to make such a sacrifice simply to maintain 
duplicating churches? 

It costs Missionary Boards. The average 
outside aid required in the one-church town 
was $15; in the three-church, $155, or ten 
times as much! It may be said, ‘““We can 
afford it!’’ But with the increasing demands 
of the kingdom at home and abroad, mis- 
sions and philanthropies calling for increased 
income, is it right to incur such local waste? 

2. Because of the moral cost of duplication.— 
Said the secretary of the Civic League, 
“Tdeally the Church is the social unifier: 
practically, in many places the churches, 
just because there are several, are them- 
selves the cause of faction and discord.” 
They may not intend tocompete; but, when 
several try to maintain themselves in a field 
sufficient for only one, they become rivalsam 
spite of better intentions. Christians are 
separated into distinct, if not jealous, groups. 
It has been said that such rivalry is a stimu- 
‘lus, and that competing churches do more 
than the single church. Our own investi- 


neither can grow except at the expense of | gations indicate that the gain does not 


_ the other. 

____No less is consolidation needed in cities. 
While churches are larger and financially 
, the necessary expenses for build- 


equal the cost. The healthiest religious 
life is often found where one church holds 
the field. But, granting that there is truth 
in the assertion, what a sad confession it is! 
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3. Because of the demand for leadership in 
community building—Emphasis. to-day is 
shifting from the individual. Community 
building is becoming the dominant social 
|purpose. The Church must take a leading 
place, because all social problems at bottom 
are moral; and, religion alone brings to bear 
adequate moral motives. All this gives the 
Church an unsurpassed opportunity, but, 
to meet it, the churches must everywhere 
act as one. 

4: Because of the growth of Christian unity — 
In that world movement which is bringing 
all Christians into practical, if not organic 
union, each community may have a share. 
Here is the real test of sincerity. Do we 
desire unity enough to sacrifice personal, 
institutional, and denominational feelings 
to it in a concrete instance? 


How CAN CHURCHES OF DIFFERENT DENOMI- 
NATIONS CONSOLIDATE? 

i. They may untie in a denominational 
church—This may belong to one, or the 
other, or a neutral, denomination. A de- 
nominational church has the advantage of a 
recognized standing, fellowship, counsel. and 
support, and the missionary outlook without 
which a church becomes a religious club. -So 


long as denominations exist, this is the natural 
permanent solution. 

Such consolidations may be made with 
fairness to all denominations, because the 
State Federation records all cases, and can 
suggest that in one case denomination A 
yield to denomination B; and in a second 
place, B to A. Thus both will gain by ex- 
changing two weak for one strong church. 

They may be made with fairness to. the 
local. denominationalists. The resulting 
church must necessarily be in spirit a com- 
munity church, catholic and tolerant, flexible 
and comprehensive in worship and work. 
Such community churches, uniting people of 
many original faiths, are already happily 
found in all leading denominations. 

In cases where some doctrine or usage 
on either side prevents all from accepting 
full membership, what is known as “ Associate 
Church Membership” permits a person to 
hold ecclesiastical connection with the com- 
munion of his choice, while identifying him- 
self for all practical purposes with the local 
church. 

The chief difficulty is to decide which of 
the churches shall surrender identity and 
denomination. Justice answers, “‘In every 
case, the weaker.’’ But nothing is harder 
than for one of several churches which have 
long been placed in the attitude of rivals 
to confess weakness and failure. Human 
nature will still make consolidation almost 
impossible, until at least in a few promi- 
nent cases the strong shall be willing to 
bear the burden of the weak, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ. Such an example would 
do more to promote the movement for read- 
justment than anything that could occur. 
Wanted: An Arnold Winkelried among our 
churches to cry: “Make way for unity!’ 
and die! 

2. They may unite in a Union Undenomi- 
national Church—There are probably more 
examples of this in Massachusetts than any- 
where else. Some claim to be only religious 
societies, composed of those holding else- 
where their ecclesiastical connection, and 
supplied in turn by speakers of many denomi- 


nations. Others are fully organized churches, 
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in some cases strong and prosperous. In 
some cases, while still maintaining their 
union character, they have fellowship in 
some denomination which permits local 
autonomy. 

The advantage of such a solution is that it 
affords neutral ground. No denomination 
surrenders; or,rather, alldo. But there are 
commtunions which cannot do this without 
surrendering their whole conception of the 
church. There are other denominations 
into whose fellowship an independent church 
naturally drifts. So the apparent neu- 
trality is not complete. 

The disadvantages are that an undenomi- 
tional church lacks fellowship, moral and 
pecuniary backing, advice or control, and 
an outlook and outlet for missionary interest. 

3. They may, while retaining corporate 
identity and denominational connection, 
form a’ Federated Church, and unite as one 
congregation for all purposes of work and 
worship, under one pastor, with a joint 
committee of management. Each church 
meets as an ecclesiastical body by itself to 
transact business according to its usages, 
reports to its denomination, and keeps its 
own rolls. 

The Federated Church no doubt involves 
complex relationships which require grace 
and patience to maintain successfully. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say that 
it recognizes the complexity of relationships 
which exists in any form of solution. 

In conclusion, we affectionately urge upon 
the members of churches so situated that 
these suggestions apply, to recognize their 
great opportunity, not only to lift their own 
heavy burdens and better meet the needs 
of their community, but also to serve the 
whole movement for Christian unity and 
especially for the overcoming of our Prot- 
estant overlapping. Scores and hundreds 
of places are facing precisely the same prob- 
lem. The pressure of conditions and of 
public opinion is increasing. Many are al- 
most ready to take the step. A few actual 
examples would quickly be followed, and 
the movement would become general. Here 
is an opportunity to give your community 
and your churches a place of honorable 
leadership in an inevitable movement. 


Jacksonville. 


BY GEORGE LEONARD CHANEY. 


Forty years ago when we first saw Jack- 
sonville, it was a forlorn hope just born 
of a forlorner memory. The St. James 
Hotel where we stayed—Hobson’s choice— 
was a big barn in design and accommoda- 
tion. In front of it was a park of sand 
and sawdust, with here and there a tired- 
looking palm, and, for a great curiosity, 
one starveling banana shoot. It was only 
five years after the war, and the carpet- 
bag invasion, so much harder to bear than 
the war itself, was not yet over. Cunning 


‘and Ignorance in power, Intelligence and 


Prudence in the dust, made the South at 
that time an insoluble problem on the 
one hand and an intolerable burden on the 
other. As an illustration of the lawless 
spirit of the time, a little incident of our 
stay may be given. An immigrant from 
the North, awakened one night by the 
noise of burglary at his door, applied a 
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shot-gun to the keyhole and drove both 
lock and burglar into retirement. The 
next day the body of a negro was found 
in a neighboring wood. “If that nigger 
had been mine,’ said a representative of 
the old South, “I would have had that 
Yankee’s blood.’”’ Not regard for human 
life, but respect for human property was 
the keynote of the old régime, and it still 
pitches the tune for much of our American 
civilization. 

Such an incident, however, could not 
happen in the Jacksonville of to-day. It 
would hardly have happened a score of 
years after the war, when we made our 
second visit to this city. Then we came 
spying out the land, as a camping-ground 
for a Unitarian church. The ground was 
there, but where was the tent or possible 
tabernacle? Not surely in that disrepu- 
table shanty which was all we could find 
in the way of a hall. Other denominations 
had arrived, and a really magnificent Epis- 
copal church lorded it over its lesser sisters. 
But no grapes of Eshcol hung out their 
invitation to the Unitarian church, and 
we left the place for later visitation and 
occupancy. Imagine our delight and sur- 
prise, after another score of years, to find 
in the large and prosperous city of to-day a 
Unitarian church building in the best resi- 
dential part of Jacksonville, which would 
be accepted anywhere as beautiful and 
worshipful. How Mr. Coleman, the worker 
of this patient miracle, ever did it only 
the miracle-worker can know. It was no 
Jonah’s gourd suddenly extemporized by 
an indulgent Providence for his complain- 
ing servant, but a veritable and abiding 
shade and sanctuary in which generations 
of men will find shelter from inhuman 
prophecy and a faithless faith. In - the 
brief talk we had with Mr. Coleman, whose 
personal hand we recognized in every de- 
tail of this really elegant church building, 
we could see that nothing but belief in 
the worth of his Word and a large and true 
conception of the conditions of commend- 
ing it to a community ‘‘on the make,” 
would have succeeded in planting the Uni- 
tarian gospel in this promising, if not 
Promised, Land. ‘To this earnest belief 
of the man and the responsive confidence 
of his friends in the church-at-large, and 
associates in the brave young society he 
has gathered, is due the erection within 
six years of the First Unitarian Church in 
Jacksonville. It is good for a hundred 
years of service, needing nothing but good 
care and keeping to give all the room and 
verge which the individual church may 
need. If others follow, let them leave 
this cradle and throne of a liberal Chris- 
tianity to its own sufficient calling. Here 
in the ganglionic centre of a broad-backed, 
strong-armed, long-headed State, the vital 
and vitalizing church of a common hu- 
manity, centred in that man whom God 


has*chosen to judge the world in righteous- 


ness, will live and co-operate with all the 
best agencies of the new civilization which 
is already at the door. “Lift up your 
heads, O ye Gates.”’ That is all that is 
needed, a lifting up of thought and love 
among the people, to make this wonder- 
ful peninsula of susceptible land, bright 
waters, and golden fruit the rendezvous 
of God and man when the King of Glory 
shall come in. 


eh, 
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Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 14. ‘There were present Messrs. Carr, 
Cornish, Eliot, Fox, Homer, Howe, Hutchin- 
son, Lincoln, Little, Long, Williams, and 
Wilson, and Mrs. Keyes. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting, the treasurer presented the fol- 
lowing statement for the month of January, 
I9L1:— 


RECEIPTS. 
Gash'onjbhand, Jani’r;'r9orzy! >)... ee $27,560.74 
From. donations ..,...:.. 0) sbhisincioetet te aeeee 7,376.99 
Income of invested funds............-- 4,843.90 
Interest HA. oes. cos Lee ec de tnian mene 14.2 
Gift of Mrs. Louisa D. Sharpe Metcalf, 
Providence, R.I., to create a fund to be 
known as the Lucian Sharpe Fund, 
unconditioned. .............- Mer arn 2,500.00 
Elizabeth Lyman Bullard Fund, addi- 
tional! gifts:)0. io ee ere 1,300.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, Per- 
manent Fund, additional gift......... 5,000.00 
First Church in Wilton (N.H.) Fund addi- 
tional gift) cwin...G vertices \ 100.00 
Investments, received for reinvestment .. 28,834.70 » 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid! omloams)s1's /gi4:), See kwon ae 1,995.00 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
for portion of salary and expenses of 
Field Secretary in Canadian North-west, 606.05 
Reimbursements for advances on sundry 
ACCOUDES Aoi je sohkee bo7s ti) «a bee, te 172.98 
Publication Department, receipts....... 1,314.38 
$81,619.18 
PAYMENTS. 

For Missionary purposes..........-...--+-00+ $14,224.45 
Books and tracts for free distribution...... 1,641.53 
Publication Department, payments,....... 1,205.07 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, Pensions, 1,151.50 
Salaries and other missionary expenses.... . 1,838.28 
Expenses of Unitarian Building rd 501.83 
Investments jet. dis Asiemolaeleks. Rete ... 36,260.09 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

Toate fei nicest sobre ieee ov train tie aan 280.00 
Accrued interest on investments.......... 104.63 

Cash on hand February 1, 1o1r..........-2+0+ 24,320.90 

$81,619.18 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were passed :— 


Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse H. Metcalf, for their gifts establishing the 
Jesse Metcalf Fund and the Lucian Sharpe Fund. 

Voted, That an appropriation of $200 be made from the 
contribution of the trustees of the Brookes Fund, and at 
their request, for the work of Rev, A. E. Kristjansson at 
Gimli, Manitoba. 

Voted, To request Mr. Maurice H. Wildes to act as the 
agent of the Association in the collection of the rent of the 
property at Everett, Wash. 

Voied, To authorize Mr. Wildes to apply the receipts 
to the rentals of a hall for the meetings of the society in 
Everett, Wash. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
secretary, Lewis G. Wilson, be and they are hereby au- 
thorized, in the name and behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association, to sign, affix the corporate seal to, and deliver 
a deed of the following lots, pieces or parcels of land 
situate in the County of Cascade and State of Montana, 
to wit:— 

“Lot Seven &) and the east one-half of lot Six (6) in 
block Three Hundred and Sixty-nine (369) of the Original 
Townsite of Great Falls, Montana, according to the plat 
of said Townsite on file and on record in the recorder’s 
office of said Cascade County,” being the premises de- 
scribed in a deed from Thomas Minns, executor of the 
will of Robert C. Billings deceased, to the American Uni- 
tarian Association, dated June 30, 1904, and recorded on 
page 479 of book 36 of deeds of records of the County of 
Cascade, Montana. 

Voted, That Francis H. Lincoln, the treasurer of this 
corporation, be and he is hereby authorized in the name 
and on behalf of this corporation to consent to and ap- 
prove the extension of lease with the R. H. White Company 
of the Moseley Estate, so called, 538-s4o Washington 
Street and Norfolk Place, Boston, for the term of twelve 
years from Jan. r, 1915, upon the terms and conditions 
of the extension of Jan. 5, 1911, by Ellen F. Moseley, ¢/ al., 
with said R. H. White Company, as modified by an agree- — 
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ment dated Feb. 7, torr, by and between the American 
Unitarian Association and said R. H. White Company, 
and in pursuance thereof to execute said agreement dated 
Feb. 7, torr, in behalf of this corporation. 

The Education Committee submitted the 
proposed rules for the administration of the 
Elizabeth Lyman Bullard Fund, with blank 
forms for the same, which after discussion 
and amendment were approved by the Board. 

The Publication Committee reported the 
following vote which was adopted :— 

Voted, To authorize the president to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the compilation and publication of a 
Minifter’s Handbook, with power to prepare such a 
volume if it is considered necessary. : 


The Committee on the Washington 
Church presented the text of the proposed 
agreement between All Souls’ Church and 
the Association, and. after discussion it was 

Voted, Pending certain verbal modifications in the 


agreement, to informally confirm the action of the commit- 
tee. 


Under Miscellaneous Business:— 

A letter was read from the Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
communicating the action of the Associa- 
tion in regard to the joint support of the 
church at Vancouver, B.C. 

Voted, That the President appoint a committee of 
three to make the arrangements for the annual meeting 
of the Association in May. 

The president appointed Messrs. Wilson, 
Reccord, and Howe. 

An application for aid from the First 
Unitarian church of Stoneham, Mass., was 
referred to the New England Committee. 

A communication from Eugene, Ore., was 
referred to the Finance Committee. 

The matter of a readjustment of offices in 
the building was again discussed, after 
which it was 

Voted, That a committee of three be appointed to in- 


vestigate the matter of the proposed changes and report 
at the next meeting of the board. 


The president appointed Messrs. Hutchin- 
son, Homer, and Howe. 
Adjourned at 4.25. 
Lewis G. WILson, 
Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 
REV. WILLIAM I. eet at PRESIDENT. 


The Guild of Diectdrs of Religious 
Education. 


In a former number of the Register refer- 
ence was made to the rise of a new profession 
among us, that of the trained leader in relig- 
ious education. Changes in social condi- 
tions and in the relation of the Church to 
life have brought the necessity of a departure 
from traditional methods. The Church has 
already magnified its preaching function, 
and will doubtless continue the promulga- 
tion of truth in public discourse. The 
Church has also made a strong appeal to the 
emotional nature, through the revival move- 
ment, and, so long as men have hearts, re- 
ligion will address itself in some way to 
the feelings. But life proves more complex 
and more intense, interests not necessarily 
harmful yet not helpful to the Church make 
an increasing demand upon the time and 
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attention of men and women. If the Church 
is to maintain its place, still more, if it is to 
reach its full: growth among human agencies 
for good, it must avail itself of every method 
that promises life and growth. 

The recent Convention of the Religious 
Education Association, at Providence, was 
an evidence of the fact that the Church has 
seen the need of the hour, and has found in her 
own armory the weapon suited to the new 
conflict. That weapon is religious educa- 
tion. It is not new. Early Christianity, 
taking its lesson from Judaism, and follow- 
ing in the same path with all the ethical 
faiths, looked well to the children. Indoc- 
trination rather than evangelism was the 
custom of Christianity through the early 
centuries. To save to the Church the nat- 
ural increase of its constituent families 
seemed then, as it is again coming to be rec- 
ognized, to be a prime duty. 

The Religious Education Association has 
been in existence eight years. This eighth 
annual convention at Providence was one 
of the largest in the series. he three gen- 


Deaths. 


MARY BELLOWS GARDNER. 
1823-1011. 


Mary Bellows Gardner, whose recent death took place 
in Bartow, Fla. (February 14), came from a long line of 
distinguished ancestors. On her mother’s side she was a 
descendant of John Bellows, a\ boy emigrant of twelve, 
who came to America in the Hopewell in 1635; and on 
her father’s side a descendant of the first Thomas Gardner, 
who emigrated to the Plymouth Colony, and who died in 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1638. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to know Miss Gardner 
only in these latter years of her long life; but, during those 
years of intimate acquaintance, he is able to bear witness 
to a rare and enriching personality. There was a charm 
in her manner, a piquancy in her conversation, which 
immediately caught the interest and stimulated her friends 
to their best. She was a lover of thought, and a happy 
epigram always brought the heightened glow to her face — 
and, generally, the epigram was her own. She was a 
conyersationalist of a high order, coupling refinement of 
thought with a sympathy for the person and the occasion, 
which made her, always, seem wise, considerate, tactful. 

And her patience under suffering was unusual. For 
many years she endured severe pain; but she endured with 
courage and fortitude, and, when the suffering for the time 
was over, she forgot it as speedily as she could. Her life 
was not imbittered with repinings. This tendency of 
hers to forget was the fruit of a fine philosophy. She 
writes,— 

“[My] general system is to treat all [my] ailments with 
a certain disdainful neglect—to cut their acquaintance, as 
far as possible.” 

All her days she has been a devoted Unitarian, and 
one who exemplified her faith in noble works. She has 
befriended humanity in many ways. During the Civil 
War she served as a volunteer nurse on the hospital trans- 
port, Wilson Small, under the direction of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. 

In 1874 we find her the first president of the Society 
for the Employment and Relief of Poor Women of New 
York. Charities and benefactions have always found in 
her a friend. The window which she had placed in All 
Souls’ Church, Washington, D.C., called the ‘‘ Window of 
the Helping Hand,” and given as a memorial to her brother, 
Dr. Gardner, and to her sister Charlotte, stands as a fitting 
memorial of her own gracious hand and heart. 

Especially has she been interested to advance the welfare 
of the Meadville Theological School, the American Uni- 
tarian Association, All Souls’, Washington, the First 
Unitarian Church of Jacksonville. Without her generous 
co-operation in the building of the latter church, no such 
beautiful structure as has been built would have been 
possible. It was her pleasure to speak of the Jackson- 
ville church as her own, She took much satisfaction in 
the thought that the Unitarian cause was being served in 
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Florida, to which State she had been coming for many 
years in the search of health. 

A gracious and benign presence has passed from us, and 
an influence for the higher life, which her simple, shut-in, 
aged life had no means of measuring. 

She was 


“The sweet presence of a good diffused.” 
yh ae 


IN MEMORIAM. 
MISS PHEBE M. WALDO. 


The tidings of Miss Waldo’s death came as a great shock 
to a large circle of friends, who had not been aware of her 
short illness, and, with all who knew and loved her, there 
was a deep sense of loss, as if something rare and beautiful 
had suddenly vanished from their sight. ‘So closely was 
she bound by her sweetness and strength of character to 
her kindred and friends, and so lovingly was she cherished 
by them, that it is hard to think of the home without her 
gracious presence, or of living without her cheering and 
helpful words, The youngest, and for many years the 
last survivor of a group of sisters, who exemplified in an 
unusual degree the traits of a beautiful and noble woman- 
hood, Miss Waldo entered into the life and interests of the 
younger generation with such generous sympathy that 
few realized that she dwelt much with memories of those 
who had gone before her, the friends of her earlier years. 
Fond of music, of art, and of books, she was keenly alive 
to everything that ministered to the higher life of the city, 
and scarcely less interested in the administration of its 
affairs, while her opinions on such matters as well as in 
the larger domain of national concerns were always in- 
telligently formed and firmly held. The same stead- 
fastness characterized her attitude toward religious matters: 
with an enthusiastic attachment to the faith which satisfied 
her spiritual needs, and to the church which was its ex- 
ponent, she was most catholic in her sympathy with those 
who held different views, asking only that they should show 
the same loyalty to their convictions that she never failed 
to exhibit to her own. The unforgettable charm of her 
gracious welcome, the pleasure taken in her companion- 
ship, enhanced by the dignity of a beautiful and command- 
ing presence, will remain as a precious memory in the 
hearts of many who have been influenced by the strength 
and nobility of her life. 

She passed from among her birthday flowers, which 
spoke so eloquently of the loving appreciation of her earthly 
friends, to the full realization of that love of which all 
human affection is but the reflection, and from the weari- 
ness and pain which often oppressed, but never conquered, 
her brave spirit to the rest and peace of the heavenly 
home, where 


‘With the morn those angel faces smile 
Which she had loved long since, and lost awhile!” 


B. 


ELLIS.—At Walpole, Mass., Feb. 12, ror, Mrs. Lucy 
Morey Ellis passed calmly and peacefully away to a reward 
of higher life. 

She was a true Christian and liberal in her charities which 
were given and known only to her and to the receiver. In 
the church she was ever an earnest worker, and gave liberally 
to its support at all times. : 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. I 
Chapel for services, without charge. 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 

GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 : 

Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, 

Boston.” 


ANTED. Organist, young man, five years experi- 

ence, studying in Boston, would like church position 

in or near Boston. Address F. P. Weaver, 76 St. Stephen’s 
St., Boston. Phone, 4118 R Back Bay. 
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eral sessions, held on three successive even- 
ings, were attended by so great numbers 
that the largest churches and halls .in 
the city could not contain the multitude. 
Catholic priests, Jewish rabbis, evangelical 
and liberal Protestants, bishops and clergy, 
college presidents and devoted laymen and 
women, stood and spoke side by side in 
what was felt to be a common cause. 
Departments in the interest of Universi- 
ties and Colleges, Theological Seminaries, 
Churches and Pastors, Sunday Schools, Ele- 
mentary Schools, Christian Associations, the 
Home, Religious Art and Music, and the 
like, met separately to consider the needs 
and opportunities of life and religion from 
their various points of view and in relation 
to their various means of service. 

It is not the writer’s purpose to give an 
account of the Convention, but only to re- 
port a single phase of its life, slight, indeed, 
but significant. This was the formation of 
the ‘Guild of Directors of Religious Educa- 
tion.”’ On two successive days luncheon- 
meetings of those interested were held, the 
days being so full of prearranged meetings 
that only so was another gathering possible. 
The presiding officer in these gatherings, 
who was also the prime mover in the matter, 
is a man who gave up a settled pastorate to 
enter this work of religious education, tak- 
ing a subordinate place in a Presbyterian 
church, in Buffalo, in order to give himself 
entirely to this cause. He says he became 
convinced that the religious opportunity of 
the age lies not in the ministry of preaching, 
but in the ministry of teaching. It brings 
a worker into more direct touch with form- 
ing lives, and enables one to impress truths 
which no preaching or evangelism could 
possibly impart. This view of the relative 
importance of the preacher and the teacher, 
of the pastor and the “‘pastor’s assistant,”’ 
was somewhat startling, even to those pres- 
ent, all of whom had, naturally enough, high 
views as to the value of the new profession. 

This, however, is not all the story. The 
“Guild of Directors of Religious Educa- 
tion,’ then and there formed, felt itself so 
strong that it set strict bounds of delimi- 
tation to its membership. ‘Three conditions 
must be met by those wishing to join: they 
must be college graduates, they must have 
spent at least two years in either a theo- 
logical school or a school for religious workers, 
and they must hold positions which require 
them to devote their entire time to religious 
education. These are high standards, and 
the interesting fact is that enough persons 
so qualified are found to organize such a 
union. We are familiar with the Sunday- 
school teacher and the parish worker who de- 
votes part—often a considerable part—of 
the time to such service, and with regularly 
employed and fully salaried parish assistants 
who divide attention between teaching and 
other church work. But to this group of 
educators who came together in Providence 
it seemed well to emphasize, on the one 
hand, the magnitude of the task, requiring 
the entire service of those who engage in it, 
and the need of special, technical prepara- 
tion for the work. 

' While this compact organization of the 
new Guild must shut out many who might 
gain help from it as well as contribute toward 
its usefulness, its very exclusiveness will 
serve to emphasize the fact that this calling 
of the Director of Religious Education is 
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in the strictest sense a profession. For its 
best realization no culture is too high,. no 
service too great. The task of religious 
education stands to-day at the forefront of 
human callings. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Boston Federation. 


The mid-year meeting of the Boston 
Federation will be held with the Winkley 
Guild of the Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
on Sunday, February 26. 

The afternoon session will commence 
at half-past four o’clock, and will consist 
of the regular routine business, with reports 
from the unions as usual. An-address will 
be given by Miss Lillian B. Poor on ‘‘The 
Problems of conducting a Young People’s 
Society.”” Following this will come the 
hour for refreshments, which period will 
be of a decidedly social nature. 

At 7.45 o’clock the evening session will 
open with a devotional.service, Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, D.D., preaching the sermon. 

Any interested are cordially invited to 
attend these meetings. 

One social event took place in January, 
and another gathering, decidedly informal 
in tone, is to-be held on Saturday evening, 
March 4, with the Lawrance Union of the 
Third Religious Society in Dorchester, when 
games and dancing will be in order. 

Later on it is expected that a dramatic 
performance will be presented by one of the 
unions, the proceeds to defray the expenses 
incidental to the federation’s hospitality 
work during Anniversary Week. 

This federation deserves great credit for 
the splendid assistance rendered the general 
Unitarian Hospitality Committee during 
Anniversary Week, thus incidentally serv- 
ing the whole denomination at this time. 

It may not be generally known how effi- 
cient and far-reaching this service is, but 
the young people of Boston and _ vicinity 
are co-operating in a way that is most com- 
mendable and speaks well for the future of 
our Unitarian life. 

The many friends of Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, our president, will be sorry to 
learn of his recent attack of appendicitis, 
but will rejoice to hear of his rapid recovery. 
The good wishes of all go out to him in his 
convalescence! 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, February 26, the morning service 
at eleven and the vesper service at four 
o’clock will be conducted by Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D. 


The Ministerial Union will hold its Febru- 
ary meeting on Monday, February 27, at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. At eleven o’clock 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston will give an 
address on “‘Eugenics.’”’ At 12.30 luncheon 
will be served. At the afternoon session 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo will 
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give a paper on “Absolute. Immanence -and 


the Moral Ideal.’ -All. ministers in the 

vicinity of Boston are invited and ‘urged to 

attend. thins * 
Meetings. 


THE OREGON STATE SUNDAY ScHOOL CON- 
FERENCE OF LIBERAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 
This -conference, held in the Unitarian 
Church, Portland, Ore., Thursday, Feb. 2, 
I9II, was inaugurated and organized with 
Rev. A. H. Sargent as president and Rey. 
H. A. MacDonald, secretary. Mr. Sargent 
is the founder of this conference. The fol- 
lowing programme was.carried out: inaugural 
address, Rev: A. H. Sargent; words of wel- 
come, Rev. W. G. Eliot; paper, ‘‘Object- 
lessons,” Rev. A. H. Sargent, with discus- 
sion; paper, ‘‘Boys and the Sunday-school,”’ 
Rey. James D. Corby, with discussion; paper, 
“Benefit to Children from the Study of the 
Bible,’ Rev.’ W. G. Eliot, with - disctission; 
business and collection; devotional service, 
conducted by Rev. H. ‘A. MacDonald. 


Churches. 


Aucusta, Mg.—The Unitarian church, 
Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe: There has been 
increase of activity in every department: of 
the church in the past year. Of. special 
importance has been the awakening of the 
Alliance, which for some years past has been 
in a quiescent condition. The present gains 
have been brought about by the present 
president. The study of the organization 
and activities of the American Unitarian 
Association has made the monthly meetings 
more worth while, with a consequent in- 
crease in attendance. -Post-office Mission 
work has been taken up. Delegates were 
sent to the National, the New England Asso- 
ciate, and the State Alliance Conferences, 
A club for working girls was organized a 
year ago by a few members of this church, 
and is now a well-established organization, 
with a number of work and play classes. The 
club is self-governing, but has an advisory 
board of women representing the several 
churches, both Protestant and Catholic. 
A Junior Alliance has been formed,—a club 
of little girls who meet every week with a 
supervisor to sew. They made candy bags, 
which were sent with a gift of money to the 
Swansboro School at Christmas-time. The 
Unitarian Club is a vigorous and continu- 
ously growing men’s club, with a present 
membership of fifty-two. An average of 
two new members every month have been 
admitted during the past year, many of 
whom are members of other churches. 
There are only forty children connected with 
the Sunday-school, but the average attend- 
ance has increased from twenty-one to 
twenty-nine in the past year. The officers 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
ee temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 

n. 

Children cared for i i i i 

with the ip cane ofc 7 iors families in close relations 
Pplications solicited from families within fo: il 

Boston, who will take children to board o ee 

Additional donations. and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to mect increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 

Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm.'H. Slocum 
Parker’ B. Field, Sx; rire hte : 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 


, 
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of the school have arranged and printed 
two orders of services for the children, al- 
most all of whom are in the primary grades. 
The Channing Guild continues to be the 
most enthusiastic and hardest-working or- 
ganization in the church. In addition 
to its usual contribution of $300 to the 
church it contributed, this year, $25 to the 
Alliance for charitable and denominational 
work. The contribution of the church 
this year to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was $115, the largest contribution 
ithasmade. The contribution to the Maine 
State Conference was a little larger than 
that sent by any other church. The min- 
ister is appreciative of the faithful service 
and the generous support of the workers 
who have accomplished these things,—a 
really considerable accomplishment for a 
church with a membership of only eighty- 
six and a total mailing list of one hundred 
and thirty-five names! 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—aAll Soul’s Church, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell: The various or- 
ganizations of this church are full of activ- 
ity. The Sunday-school has increased its 
attendance to an average of eighty-five. 
The vested choir of fifteen boys and girls 
has given much dignity to its service, and 
promises to be a “‘feeder’’ for the church 
choir. The newly-formed adult class, led 
by Mr. H. C. Parsons, is studying the “‘ His- 
tory of Morals.” The ‘“‘Queens of Ava- 
lon’’ has a membership of over thirty 
small girls, has held regular meetings, and 
worked for some unfortunate village chil- 
dren, The ‘‘Knights of King Arthur” has 
weekly games in the new gymnasium. The 
Boys’ Club has organized a_ basket-ball 
team, and has presented the play, ‘‘Our 
Boys,” in Moor's Hall. The Girls’ Club of 
Junior Alliance has had bi-weekly supper 
and sewing meetings, doing work for the 
church and the hospital. Each of these 
organizations has about thirty members. 
The Dramatic Club opened Moor’s Hall 
(the old church reconstructed into a social 
centre), with three excellently presented 
one-act plays, Mr. William H. Hutchins 
being the director. The Sewing Society has 
had greater success than for many years in 
its fair, has given monthly parish suppers, 
and has presented a rug and furnishings for 
Moor’s Hall stage. The last two meetings 
of the Women’s Alliance have been pro- 
phetic of ‘more efficient civic work in the 
town. About one hundred women at the 
first and one hundred and seventy-five at 
the second meeting came from all the par- 
ishes in town, including the Roman Catholic. 
At the first, the topic ‘‘What Practical 
Work can the Women of the Churches do 
for Greenfield?’’ was discussed by one rep- 
sentative from each church, and steps 
towards organizing a women’s club taken. 
At the second, an address by Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards of Boston on ‘Home Econom- 
ics” was followed by a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the club, and a committee was 
appointed to draw up a constitution. The 
Men’s Club has had several interesting 
dinners, the last one being addressed by the 
minister of the Congregational Church on 
the “Significance of Church Unity for Uni- 
tarian and Trinitarian Congregationalists.”’ 
Many members of his church were present. 
But the club’s most important work has 
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forum in Moor’s Hall, which has listened 


to Miss Mary Boyle O’Reilly, Mr. N. C. 
Fowler, and Mr. Harry W. Kimball of the 


Savings Bank Insurance League. The choir 
has a full membership, and, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. William S. Allen, has contributed 
to the services an effectiveness seldom evi- 
denced in our churches. The congrega- 
tions are somewhat larger than last year, a 
considerable number of young families 
coming into the parish. But the achieve- 
ment which has given Greenfield free church- 
men the most pleasure has been the com- 
pletion of Moor’s Halls and its occupancy 
during five days of each week by the young 
men’sclub. The old church building, altered 
and furnished at a cost of about $10,000, 
was opened for the club the 1st of January, 
when President Doggett of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Training School in 
Springfield and Mr. Arthur C. Reach of the 
Federated Boys’ Club made addresses. The 
club is undenominational, and has on its 
directorate Romanists, Episcopalians, Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists, Lutherans, Metho- 
dists, and Unitarians. After one month of 
operation its membership numbers about 
two hundred. It is in charge of a trained 
Young Men’s Christian Association worker, 
Mr. E. Tennyson Seller, who has the assist- 
ance of a physical director. 


Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


On Saturday, February 11, at the South 
Congregational Church, one hundred and 
sixty members of the Isles of Shoals Sum- 
mer Meetings Association gathered for their 
fifth annual mid-winter reunion. 

There was an informal reception from 
twelve until one o’clock, when luncheon 
was served, Rev. George H. Young of 
Dedham asking the blessing. 

Mr. Thomas Elliott, in presiding over his 
large flock, gave cordial greeting to all, and 
held out hopes for the usual summer meet- 
ings next July. 

Mr. Albert $. Parsons, as toast-master, 
very happily introduced the speakers,—Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
Miss Mary Lawrance, and Mr. W. W. Peck, 
—all of whom brought the Islands vividly 
to our minds with reminiscences of the days 
of inspiration and friendly intercourse spent 
there. 

Letters were read from Mr. Pierce of 
Washington and Dr. Gannett, who sent 
also a quaint old hymn of the sea, from the 
Tottendon hymnal, which he and Mr. 
Hosmer are putting into their new hymn- 
book. Another letter, which, unfortunately, 
arrived too late to be read, was from Mr. 
Wicks, sending heartiest greetings from Mrs. 
Wicks and himself to all the Shoals friends. 

Rev. Howard Perkins of Brockton spoke 
briefly of the Universalist summer meetings 
at Ferry Beach, and expressed the hope, 
which was evidently shared by the whole 
gathering, that the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists would soon do more work to- 
gether. 

The quartette gave great pleasure as 
usual with their very delightful singing, 
and were heartily applauded. 

It was well on toward four o’clock before 
the meeting was informally adjourned, to 


been the inauguration of a Sunday evening | meet—somewhere—in July. 
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The Tuckerman School. 


Miss Olive A. Prescott, who has had a wide 
experience as teacher of boys’ classes, will 
give the lesson in the Sunday-school series on 
February 25, at 10.30, to which all interested 
are invited. 

In the Social Welfare Course Mr. Edward 
T. Hartman will speak on Thursday, March 2, 
at 10.30. Subject, ‘‘ Possibilities of a Village 
Improvement Society.’’ 

Instruction in “‘Parliamentary Law” will 
be given by Miss Mary Phillips in a 10.30 
lecture on Friday, March 3. 


Self-sacrifice. 


Ignorance and civilization do not dwell 
together. Ignorance is slavery, and a slave 
is not a civilized man. Yet, if one possessed 
all knowledge and knew all the mysteries, 
he could not be called civilized if he lacked 
purity of motives. Again, purity of motives 
with knowledge alone is not civilization. An 
intelligent and pure-minded man without the 
active sense of self-sacrifice, without sacrific- 
ing love, is only a moral reciuse. The full 
and sacred meaning of human existence is 
revealed only when the intelligent person 
reaches the height of self-sacrifice.—Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany. 


The discarding of the queue has been 
advocated by some Chinese princes and is 


\welcomed by nearly all of the Chinese popu- 


lace, especially by military men. 


THE STRATEGIC 
POINT 


in our Unitarian advance 
toward new conquest and 
achievement is the Unitarian 
Sunday school. 

It is the base of supplies, 
from which shall be drawn 
the fresh forces essential to 
future success. 

It holds the leadership of 
the future, developing 
breadth of view and sanity 
of judgment. 

It represents the impreg- 
nable position won by child- 
hood conviction, and held 
invincibly thereafter against 
all opposition. 

As comrade in the great 
Unitarian cause, will you not 
strengthen the defences of 
this strategic point by send- 
ing your contribution to Mr. 
Richard C. Humphreys, 
Treasurer of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston ? 
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Pleasantries, 


A child is enjoying her first visit to Char- 
lotte, and has never before seen a steamboat. 
“OQ mamma,” she cries, ‘“‘see there! The 
locomotives are in swimming!” 


Chicago Teacher (to grammar class): 
“Correct the sentence, ‘Chicago lays at the 
side of Lake Michigan.’”? Grammar Class: 
“Lake Michigan lays at the side of Chicago.” 


A physician having directed one of his 
patients to bathe a wound in tepid water, 
the patient sent his little girl to the drug- 
store with a note saying, “Please sell bearer 
one-half pint of tepid water.” 


Violette: “I wish you would tell me how 
to get this pitch off my dress. I have tried 
everything I can think of.” Reginald: 
“Vou might try a song. You always get 
off the pitch when you sing.’”’—Judge. 


“T suppose you have had many prominent 
men for patients,’ said a gentleman to a 
dentist. ‘‘Oh, yes; and I have found that 
their tongues, in most cases, resembled their 
teeth.’’ ‘‘Inwhatrespect?” “Because they 
have been stopped by gold.’ 


A Canadian Episcopal bishop, of Scotch 
birth, was the guest, some time ago, of a 
certain rector in Buffalo. Speaking of his 
visit afterward, the old gentleman said: 
“They were all good people and most kind, 
Iam sure; but do you know, my dear, they 
gave me water to drink at the table and 
upon going to bed, as if I had been a horse.” 


Col. Dennison had become the father of 
twins, and his unbounded pride in this 
twofold blessedness found expression on 
every occasion. He stood with a friend on 
the bank steps one day as a young man 
passed wheeling a baby carriage containing 
a pretty girl baby. ‘‘Doesn’t a woman look 
queer,’’ said the colonel, “with only one 
child!””— Success Magazine. 


In a New England town where there is a 
good deal of community of feeling as regards 
good works, the Building Committee of a 
Unitarian church decided, after considerable 
hesitation, to approach a wealthy Roman 
Catholic for a contribution. He received 
them rather coldly, and said that he could 
not possibly give money to be used toward 
sending souls to perdition. ‘‘But,’’ he added, 
as they were turning to go, “‘I shall be very 
glad to subscribe fifty dollars toward tearing 
down the present church.” 


A worthy old dame of New England once 
invited her husband’s attention to what 
seemed to her a curious item in the journal 
she was looking at. ‘‘Listen to this,’’ said 
she, reading: ‘‘The ‘Mary H. Barker,’ of 
Gloucester, reports that she saw two whales, 
a cow and a calf, floating off Cape Cod the 
day before yesterday.” ‘‘Well, what about 
it?’’ asked the husband. “Only this,” re- 
plied his spouse. ‘‘I can understand. about 
the two whales, but what beats me is how 
the cow and the calf got ’way out there.’ 


A certain sceptic was contending before a 
minister that the work of the Creator was 
manifestly imperfect. ‘‘Have you not your- 
self,’ he asked, ‘‘noted defects in the human 
organism, for instance, and thought of better 
contrivances?’’ To his delight there was the 
frank reply, ‘‘Why, yes, I really think I 
have.” “In. what respect?” “Why,” 
drawled the parson, ‘“‘you see, when I want 
to shut out anything disagreeable from my 
sight, I can draw down my eyelids, and it’s 
all done; but, unfortunately, I haven’t any 
flaps to my ears.”” Free conversation ceased 
at about that point. 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. _Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 


"Ze 
5 p Fue: 


Trade wane 


Top flush with floo A 
Easy to sweep into. 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 


Garbage in Winter. 
The ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 
ean. This is avoided by 
using the Stephengon Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 
©. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEQ’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1911-12 two resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $500 each are offered to graduates of Proton 
cal Schools who intend to devote themselves to the 
Christian Ministry. These fellowships are designed to 
encourage advanced theological work of a high order. 
Applications, accompanied by testimonials and speci- 
mens of work, must be made before April 16, 1911, on 
special blanks to be obtained of the Dean of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 


The MacDutfie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutifie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, annoves, ns. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in’ 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium, Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rey. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 

General high school course. Postgradu-} 
ate work, 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 

Year book and pictures on request. 


